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EDITORIAL NOTES 


A Tribute to Tagore 


Memories, priceless beyond all words, illumine my mind. In this 
moment!, not of sorrow or pain, but of wonder and perplexity, these 
memories come upon me and envelop me like streams of light. I will not 
shed a tear. I will not give a sigh. That today will be unforgivable 
profanity. It is not sighs and tears that the great passing away of Gurudev 
calls forth from us. That is the common thing every common death calls 
for. But Gurudev was not a common man. He did not live a common 
life. He has not died a common death. In the Gitdfijali, several years 
ago when life was yet young with him, he had asked himself, ‘““What will 
you offer to Death when Death comes and knocks at your door?’ He had 
answered with marvellous and noble vision, “Oh! I will place before him 
the full and overflowing vessel of my life. I will never let him go with 
empty hands.”” And now in his eighty-first year with the whole world as 
his witness he has literally kept his word to death, that tremendous and 
inescapable fulfilment of all truly great lives. To most, death is only an 
end. It is a mere cutting-off. It is darkness after light. But to those 
like Rabindranath death is nothing but a resplendent fulfilment. For such, 
it has no sting whatever. Death comes to them like fruitioning after 
flowering. The flowering may be full of enchanting scents and exquisite 
colourings, but in fruitioning is the more precious and real substance of 
fulfilment. Gurudev has died only to be deathless. They say he is dead. 
I say he cannot die. Death as we ordinarily understand it stands defeated. 
Death as he understood it, as the friend and the fulfilment of life, stands 
proud and thrilled at the gift of immortality laid in its hands. “I will 
place before Death the full vessel of my life.” He has now done that. 
Not a small, little, penurious, undeveloped or unrealised life has he now 
placed in the hands of death. Buta mighty, indescribably rich, varied and 
noble, fully-grown, all-round, perfectly fulfilled and radiant life has he 
placed before Death. Is it any wonder then that Death itself stands awe- 
struck and humbled before the burden of blazing light it must now carry 
for ever in its hands. Therefore let us not weep or sorrow as for a 
common death. Letus rather rejoice. Let us be thankful that such a man 
lived so greatly in our time and has died in such a magnificent fulfilment. 
Let us understand at last what a fraud is the common concept of death 
and its terrors. Let us burn to ashes the earthly body from which the 








1. This article was written upon the passing away of Rabindranath Tagore, away 
back in 1941, under the title, ‘“‘A Student’s Memories of Gurudev’, when the 
Editor was in gaol for participation in the satya@graha movement under Gandhi. 
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breath has fled, and scatter the ashes to the sun and the winds, knowing 
that each atom of it will leap up again like flaming torches, like great 
beams of deathless light. Let us then ignore death. Let us remember 
Gurudev’s vast and incalculable legacies of dreams and thoughts and the 
countless forms of beauty he created in word and song, and the innumer- 
able achievements in which he will live for ever. Not in some heaven or 
other unknown and unknowable place will he live for ever. He will live 
deathlessly here and in this great world, under this vast sky which he loved 
in all its moods and tones, in the midst of this endless and radiant Nature 
which he read like an open book, and above all in the minds of the millions 
of men and women who owed so much of their joy and their understand- 
ing to him, and in the minds of their children and children’s children. 


Every great man has his own special background which is partly 
historical and partly his own creation. It is against such a special back- 
ground alone that we can see him at his best and greatest. For Rabindra- 
nath also there was such a vital background. That was Santiniketan. It 
was there that he blossomed to his fullness. It was there that his poems 
and songs rose in an increasing symphony of immortal beauty and immortal 
truth. It was there that he wove the patterns of his dynamic philosophy of 
the unity of makind, cutting across every obstacle of race, nation, creed 
and caste. It was there that his vision of the Visva-bharati was born and 
nurtured. It is there that his ashes will now rest in peace for ever. 


There is in Santiniketan a sal-avenue. It is to that avenue that my 
mind runs today. There, from the eastern end comes a royal figure. Not 
in any kingly robe or in any external decoration does the kingliness lie. It 
is there in his tall and majestic figure. Some Roman or Mughal emperor 
might have had such a figure. He approaches in simple flowing robes 
which cover him from head to foot. His hair is snow-white, and yet his 
gait is unbent and his walking firm. His hands are held behind his back. 
Even from the distance his broad brow rises like a great marble dome 
crowned by the Himalayan snows of his hair over his great shining eyes 
and his nobly moulded Aryan nose. There is such serenity flowing from 
him, such peace and self-possession, that you ask, ‘‘Is it some maharsi of 
old, re-risen, who is approaching?” And as he approaches slowly, you 
see a smile lighting up his whole face, his eyes glowing like stars. Boys 
and girls of Santiniketan greet him with bowed heads and folded hands. 
He has a smile and a kind word for everybody. But the little children do 
not stand away in reverence like the elders. They run to him shouting, 
‘Gurudev!”’ and cluster round him in utter childlike irreverence. With 
the children he will crack joke after joke. There arise peals of laughter 
from among them in which his voice is that of the most glad-hearted of 
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A TRIBUTE TO TAGORE 


children. They lay hands on his robes and pull him till he consents to 
sit somewhere with them in the shade of some spreading tree. They ask 
him questions. He gives them answers which make them break into fresh 
peals of laughter. Then suddenly there is silence, for he is telling them a 
story or singing them a song. It is a magic circle. It is the Eden of 
children, Elder students and other men and women of Santiniketan come 
and sit around, a little behind the children, and seeing them he will say 
laughingly, ““Why are you here, you old people? This is our, the 
children’s, durbar.”” He was so much one of them! 


Day after day he has come walking in serenity and in beauty down 
that sal-avenue. Day after day we used to greet him there and touch his 
feet and feel ennobled. That sal-avenue was so full of him in those great 
days. Those trees can never forget him. They will miss him. 


It was once a rainy day. There are noclass rooms or lecture halls 
worth the name in Santiniketan. The classes one morning started in 
passing sunshine. A class of little children was going on in the grove 
behind the library. The rain gently started without warning. The 
children did not want to break up the class. The teacher was hesitating. 
Suddenly there was an uproarious voice coming from the side of the 
library. Rabindranath was approaching with an armful of umbrellas, 
shouting, “‘An umbrella for a song, an umbrella for a song!” The 
children broke up the class at once. They ran to him joining in the fun. 
Gurudev had come to the library in the morning and seeing the rain start 
had gathered all the umbrellas in the library verandah without asking any- 
body’s permission. And yet, it is this same glad-hearted and child-souled 
poet and prophet who has also given us the profoundest philosophy, and 
sorrowed deeply over the many tragedies of modern civilisation. This 
was twenty-one years ago. 


Those were the first years after the VisSva-bharati University was 
started at Santiniketan. Most of us, the first batch of students, were non- 
cooperators from various Government schools and colleges. Most of us 
were khddi-clad ‘‘Gandhi fanatics’. I was the head of the gang in those 
days. Gurudev had written some vigorous criticism of the Non-coopera- 
tion program in the pages of the Modern Review. We were much 
agitated over it. We were sure Gurudev was wrong and Gandhi right. 
We argued and shouted. Our classes became full of these wordy discus- 
sions. We made a nuisance of ourselves. The peace of Santiniketan was 
much disturbed by these controversies conducted with much heat. There 
was also of course a strong student group supporting Gurudev’s views. 
One day I suddenly got a message from Gurudev. Professors had told him 
that I was leading the opposition. The message was to the effect that 
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Gurudev was glad that plenty of discussions were going on, but that he 
preferred to have some light along with the heat of controversy, and that 
therefore he would advise a full debate, and that he also would attend the 
debate gladly. 1 confess I felt a little nervous. In any other institution I 
would perhaps have been suspended or even dismissed. But our Guru was 
asking for further and fuller discussion! That was his way with students. 
A big debate was arranged. Every student in Santiniketan attended. A 
motion was tabled: “In the opinion of this house Mahatma Gandhi's 
program is the right one for India’. I moved it before a crowded house. 
Our side let loose a flood of oratory. So did the other side. The late Sri 
Kali Mohan Ghosh thundered at us and defended the views of Gurudev 
with great vigour. Votes were taken. We won. Gurudev was all the 
time sitting apart, behind the students. He appeared to enjoy the debate 
very much. He joined in the applause for and against the motion when- 
ever it broke forth from the students. After the votes were taken Gurudev 
asked for permission to speak. And he spoke. When he spoke it was all 
light and no heat. He prefaced his talk by saying that the debate had 
given him great joy. ‘This Santiniketan will fail if it fetters your minds 
or makes you fear ideas. Even if every one of you hold an absolutely 
different view from mine, even so Santiniketan will still be your home. It 
will shelter you. Today is the day of my victory because my students have 
said today freely and bravely that I am hopelessly in the wrong. I do not 
admit that J am wrong. But I want you to have the courage to say so, if 
that is your conviction. May Santiniketan always give you that freedom 
and courage !”” He spoke for an hour. He pleaded against fanaticism. 
He did not admit that non-cooperation would succeed. It was too 
negative. It had possibilities in certain directions. But it was tending 
towards the same narrow nationalism which in Europe had made civiliza- 
tion into a mockery. It was impossible to reject entirely the progress of 
industrialism, which was like a force of nature. Industrialism could and 
ought to be controlled but it cannot be erased. Mere asceticism will not 
lead to freedom. Freedom demanded clear understanding of objective 
realities and not only of moral values. Mahatma Gandhi was undoubtedly 
the greatest moral force in India, and hence the greater need to guard 
against his moral dictatorship. 


Rightly did Mahatma Gandhi call Gurudev the “Great Sentinel”. 
What nobler or more courageous sentinel of the human spirit has India 
produced since Gautama Buddha, 2500 years ago! Gurudev’s final words 
that night still ring in my ears. ‘‘Do not accept anything because I say 
so or because it is my view. Wrestle with these problems with your own 
power of reasoning. You must fearlessly reject my view if your reasoning 
does not agree with mine. That I am the head of this Institution gives me 
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A TRIBUTE TO TAGORE 


no right to enforce my ideas on you or to curtail your mental freedom. It 
is my duty in Santiniketan to guard the freedom of your mind as the most 
precious thing in the world. That is the mission of the Visvabharati.”’ Let 
us think for one moment of the thousands of gurus all the world over 
seeking to bend the mind and will of others to their own mind and will 
through fear and coercion of every kind, and let as think also with our 
heads bowed in love and reverence unutterable of this great Gurudev who 
taught us that the value of the freedom of the human mind was the great- 
est value under the sun. Never in all my life have I known a man with 
greater moral courage than Rabindranath. He had openly joined issues 
with Mahatma Gandhi on momentous occasions when the whole nation 
was being swept away by the magic of that super-man’s resistless faith and 
matchless karma yoga. From his place as the “Great Sentinel”? Rabindra- 
nath has protected the freedom of the mind in India against every attack. 


There is one other memory which will also be of value. One of the 
last things I did before I left Visva-bhdrati was to read a paper entitled 
“Gandhi and Tagore’. That paper contained the synthesis which I had 
built up in my own mind of Gandhi and Tagore after careful and 
prolonged study of both. The meeting took place in Uttarayana. Gurudev 
was also present. I think Dr Formichi of the University of Rome, who 
was then in Santiniketan, presided. After I read my paper Dr Formichi 
complimented me and turning to Gurudev asked, half jocularly and half 
seriously, “Now Gurudev, what have you to say on the paper?’ Gurudev 
smiled and said, ‘‘Ramachandran has spoken of two persons, Gandhi and 
Tagore. Of the first I claim to know something, and of the second so 
little that I dare not speak about him. The Upanisads have said that he 
who knows himself knows everything. I know very weil that I do not 
know everything. It follows therefore that I do not know myself.” 
There was a round of laughter. Gurudev’s sense of humour was something 
wonderful and his great voice would sometimes roll across Santiniketan in 
laughter of undiluted gladness and good humour. 


I will close with the last conversation I had with him in his beautiful 
little mud-hut in Santiniketan, more beautiful than the palaces of kings, 
and yet simple like a hermitage. It was in 1939. I was on a visit to 
Santiniketan after several years. He asked me about my work. I told him 
that I had taken a plunge into politics, and gave him the story of the 
struggle for political freedom in Travancore. He said to me, “I always 
knew you could not keep away from these struggles. In a sense they are 
vital. In this new era in India our struggle is no longer for individual 
liberation only. It is also for social liberation, but these are not 
contradictory. One cannot exist without the other. That is the secret we 
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must now learn. In the struggle for collective freedom, however, let us do 
nothing which will kill individual freedom. I ama profound admirer of 
Soviet Russia, but I have a fear that individual freedom does not as yet 
blossom there. In your politics, never stoop to a lie. Never dishonour the 
man in us and never take a short cut to victory. Victory is nothing. But 
we must reach victory with honour, through honour. Put your trust in 
men, and not only in programs. Our great leader in India, Mahatma 
Gandhi, is right there. We must win only through pure and honourable 
methods. There are two things you must carry with you everywhere as an 
old student of the Visva-bharati. Never give up your freedom of mind to 
friend or foe. Keep the windows of your mind open and free. Fanatic- 
ism is death to the human mind. And secondly, never think of any man, 
however little he might appear, as anything less than a man, a member of 
the great community of mankind, and never, never, as the member of a 
caste or a community or a nation or a race.” 


The Passing Away of Sri. Pant 


We reproduce here, as a tribute to the late Sri. Govind Ballabh Pant, 
who was also one the Trustees of the Gandhi Smarak Nidhi, Prime 
Minister Nehri’s touching Message to the Indian Parliament which he 
sent from abroad on hearing of his colleague’s death : 


What we have been expecting fearfully, during the last two 
weeks, has come to pass, and the last glimmer of hope that he might 
recover has been snuffed out, and we are left desolate and forlorn. 
Dear friend and comrade, great captain of our people during the 
days of our struggle for freedom, great in leadership after freedom 
came, wisest of counsellors, gentle and yet firm of purpose with malice 
to none, child of our beloved Him4alayan mountains carrying with him 
something of their calm and imperturbability, rock of stability and 
lighthouse to guide peoples’ minds and paths—how shall we replace 
him or find his like again? He shone in parliament, but even more he 
shone in life itself, and loved with passion our motherland and the 
well-being and advancement of all her children. We pay our homage 
to him and give our pledge to devote ourselves to the cause to which 
he gave his brilliant mind and all his strength and energy, in spite of 
physical ailments and disabilities. To the last moment of his days, 
so long as consciousness lasted, he gave his unremitting labour to the 
service of India. Even so, may it be given to us to labour with 
joyful heart in this dear service till the last breath of life. 
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When a perception becomes very dear the thought of it 
revolves constantly in the mind, the heart enfolds it and 
is held as if by a spell. Perception and devotion are 
thus seen to be inseparable, indivisible. Without 
perception there is no devotion, without devotion no 
peace, without peace no happiness. 


The Steadfast Wisdom... 1! 


VINOBA BHAVE? 


The word, bhavanda, thought or concept, needs to be analysed? a little more 
closely. According to the Vedas the word means a mixing of liquids, a 
blending of diverse elements. Drugs are triturated in homeopathy. The 
finer the trituration the more efficacious it is ; its strength increases. The 
strength of the intelligence also grows the finer it is made until at last it is 
transformed into bhdvand, thought, idea, concept. Because the intelligence 
of a man of Steadfast Wisdom matures into concepts his life is pervaded 
with them. Concepts, ideas, fill his life to the brim. There is another dis- 
tinction between buddhi and bhdvana. Intelligence does not do more than 
indicate direction. A concept shows both direction and method. Buddhi 
becomes bhdvand when it lends itself to being worked upon. In order thus 
to transform the intelligence it has to be stirred. The idea in the phrase, 
“sarva-bhutesu ca @tmdnam’’*, the idea that the spirit is immanent in all 
living things, is not a matter of argument to a man of Steadfast Wisdom 
but a concept permeated with the emotion of realisation. Therefore a 
tender concern for the welfare of society is part of it. This tender concern 
is as natural and spontaneous as the concern of a mother. Social service 
follows simply, from an inherent inclination. The life of a man of Steadfast 
Wisdom is irradiated with intelligence, but there is no cause to question if, 


§ The preceding instalments of this discourse on the second chapter of the Bhagavad- 
Gita have appeared consecutively from the October 1958 issue of Gandhi Marg. 


1. Translated from his original Hindi by Lila Ray. 
2. See Gandhi Marg, January 1961. 
3. Isopanisad, 6. 
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when this is so, there is a place in it for ideas; for we have seen that the 
intelligence becomes a concept the instant it comes to rest. The life of a 
man of Steadfast Wisdom is replete with concepts because it is irradiated 
by the intelligence. 


This question arises for another reason also. The word bhdvand is 
often used nowadays in a sense which is the opposite of the sense in which 
the word buddhi is used, and contrasted with it. We often speak of one 
person as being dominated by intellect and of another as being dominated 
by ideas. We wish to say that one is more intelligent and less dominated 
by ideas and the other is less intelligent and more dominated by ideas. By 
this we mean that the mind of one is without drive or propulsion, that 
the goad of intelligence does not act upon it. The word mind is used. But 
according to the Gita the word bhdvand indicates a stable condition of the 
heart. The bhdvand of the Gitd is a natural virtue of the heart, not an 
unnatural state of the mind. The Gitd does not make any distinction 
between the heart and the mind. It speaks of the innermost, the least 
accessible part of the buddhi as the heart. In the following phrases, by 
hrd, heart, is clearly meant the inmost part of the buddhi: “‘hrdi sarvasya 
dhisthitam’’* and “‘hrddese tisthati’”’.» When we refer to a person as domi- 
nated by bhdvand what we really say is that he is dominated by an un- 
natural or unhealthy state of mind. A concept which is not subject to the 
intelligence is certainly an unnatural and unhealthy one. The Gitd has no 
use for such. On the other hand when we speak of a person as predomi- 
nantly intellectual what we wish to say is that only his powers of debate 
have developed, that his inmost being has been watered by feeling. The 
stability of the man of Steadfast Wisdom is of a completely different kind. 
He surrenders his intelligence to his heart. He drives his intellect, keep- 
ing it astir until it changes into heart and is lost in feeling. In bhdvand, 
ideas and intelligence fuse in feeling, an emotional realisation. 


Methods of transmuting the intelligence. buddhi, into bhdvand have 
been discussed in a general way. Several usages of the sdstra must be 
mentioned. The first is the use of repetition, like the telling of a rosary. 
By this is not meant the mechanical repetition of a mantra or prayer. The 
mantra or prayer must be studied, turned over and over in the mind. The 
formulation of the thought in words is of assistance, but it is no substi- 
tute for the act of thinking even though it may appear to be so. Thinking 
is for the purpose of discrimination, making distinctions. Once a distinc- 
tion has been made, a perception gained, it is formulated in words and 
fixed in the mind by oral repetition. This is the difference between oral 





4. Bhagavad-Gitd, 13.17. 
5. Ibid., 18.61. 
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THE STEADFAST WISDOM 


repetition and the process of thinking. If this difference is removed the 
two become one and the same act. Meditation is the second method. 
Meditation means concentration to the point of self-absorption in reflec- 
tion, the formation of judgements, and concomitant prayer. The third 
method consists in the reshaping of the whole life in accordance with the 
judgements reached. It is called dcarana or practice. Through japa or 
repetition, dhyana or meditation and dcarana or practice an intelligent 
perception is transmuted into realisation. 


This process can be studied from yet another standpoint. The intelli- 
gence of a man of Steadfast Wisdom is rooted in the spirit. When, asa 
result of constant, repeated and vigorous meditation, spiritual knowledge 
becomes a part of our nature it is transmuted into devotion. Therefore the 
word bhdvand also means bhakti. To say that perception takes the form 
of love is to say that knowledge takes the form of devotion. When a 
perception takes on definitive shape and form it becomes so agreeable that 
the mind constantly returns to it. When this happens it is clear that per- 
ception has become love. From this it will be clear that there is no 
peace without love and devotion. When a perception becomes very dear 
the thought of it revolves constantly in the mind, the heart enfolds it and 
is held as if by a spell. No disquiet can touch it. A tree is green and 
fresh if its roots are constantly watered. Similarly, if the fountain of 
perception flows in the inner depths of being, if it takes the form of love, 
and is constantly watered with love, life stays fresh and vigorous. Trouble 
is transmuted into triumph, loss into gain. Peace waxes strong. Perception 
and devotion are thus seen to be inseparable, indivisible. Without percep- 
tion there is no devotion, without devotion no peace, without peace no 
happiness. 


Happiness does not mean the pleasure of the heart and mind. Mental 
and emotional pleasure and the happiness of the individual are not one and 
the same. There is no reason why the happiness of the individual should 
be identical with his mental and emotional pleasure. Many people today 
are suffering mentally and emotionally because of their country’s condition, 
They find happiness in such suffering. This is because suffering is some- 
times salutary, as when it is attended by a sense of benignant service. 
What is sweet or bitter to the tongue is not necessarily sweet or bitter to 
the person. Medicine is bitter to the taste but pleasant to the patient. 
When something is good for a person he joyfully accepts the suffering that 
accompanies it. Pleasure and sorrow are interpreted differently from the 
viewpoint of mental and emotional pleasure and the viewpoint of life. 
Health constitutes physical happiness. The desire to bang against a wall, 
to misuse the strength of the body, a sense of excess, of overflow, are not 
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signs of health. When a man cannot contain his own strength, his strength 
itself is an affliction. Health means maintaining a healthy equilibrium in the 
body. Health is one thing and excessive physical strength another. In health 
there is a sense of well-being. |In uncontrolled strength there is grief, regret. 
Neither is the pleasure which excites or thrills true happiness. True happi- 
ness is something else. It is to be found in peacefulness, not in a disturbed 
agitated consciousness. Its source is tranquility of spirit. From this tran- 
quility, a tranquility which means perfect composure, comes realisation and 
from realisation comes bhakti or devotion. Peace and undecaying 
happiness follow in due order. 


Other kinds of pleasure disturb our peace. Distaste follows. The 
same thing over and over again also gives rise to distaste. The heart craves 
a change. Spiritual happiness is a happiness which never gives rise to 
distaste. The heart that has this happiness wishes to remain always as it is. 
It never develops a dislike for its state. Music, no matter how sweet it 
may be, makes life unbearable if we have to listen to it the twenty-four 
hours of the day. The same applies to colour. For some time it is pleasant 
to watch the play of colour but the eyes weary of it. For relief they turn 
to the colourless sky, for the sky does not weary the eyes. This is why, 
during prayers, God is thought of as being like the sky. The difference 
between the spiritual happiness of the diman and other kinds of happi- 
ness is comparable to the difference between the tranquil, neutral blue of 
the sky and other bright colours. By spiritual happiness is meant the un- 
broken happiness of existence. Nobody thinks of himself as not existing. One 
can think of dispensing with the body. Or one can imagine that to reside 
in such-and-such a place is unpleasant. But no one thinks of himself as not 
existing at all, anywhere. It is not possible for a person to become annoy- 
ed with the fact of his own existence. All other happiness is extraneous 
to it. Even the sense of being itself is a departure from this state. 


In the yoga Sdstra the pure existence of the Gtman is explained to us 
symbolically by the act of breathing. The subtle, elusive movement between 
inhalation and exhalation is the moment of neutrality, the middle point of 
equilibrium, of non-involvement in the process, which we must understand 
pure existence to be. The act of indrawing the breath is complete while 
the act of releasing it has not yet begun. A crude effort to prolong this 
moment is made by some misguided sddhus, a practice called dirgha 
kumbhaka. There is no real need to prolong it. What is needed is to under- 
stand the condition of the dtman which the example of breath control 
symbolises and to retain the flash of understanding as a permanent realisa- 
tion. The act of breathing does not do more than illustrate this condition. 
Many similar illustrations can be given. Jianadeva gives several in the 
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THE STEADFAST WISDOM 


Amrtanubhava : “The night has ended but the day has not yet begun” ; 
“The autumnal flooding of the river has eased but the dwindling of its 
waters that comes with the summer has not begun’’. Breathing is an illus- 
tration, just as these are illustrations. If kumbhaka, breath control, has to 
be practised for physical reasons it may be done. But from the spiritual 
point of view it is enough to focus attention on the middle point, the 
interval between exhalation and inhalation, which has no designation. Life 
itself, as a,whole, must be kept free from designations, from labels. No 
qualifying adjectives should be retained which label a person as this or that. 
In the basic and natural, tranquil condition of man which remains when 
all virtues and vices have been removed happiness is to be found. In order 
to distinguish this happiness from other kinds of happiness it is referred 
to as eternal happiness, spiritual happiness, the happiness of existence. It 
is true happiness because it is real happiness. Out of it the word 
saccida@nanda has been formed. This happiness is attained when the 
buddhi comes to rest in the dtman and is firmly established there. There- 
fore the life of one whose wisdom has been established is a happy life. 


The question will arise here that if the intelligence is not applied to 
affairs other than spiritual how are these affairs to be managed? Take 
as an example a person who deals in skins. How will he do business 
unless he applies his mind to it? And how can he apply his mind? If 
his intellect, buddhi, is so firmly set in the @tman, how can any outward 
work be conducted ? The intelligence that deals with ordinary affairs is 
only one of the powers of the mind. Let us call it the power of debate, 
of argument. There is nothing to prevent its utilisation in outward affairs. 
But the innermost part of our awareness of ourselves as individual beings, 
our sense of identity, must be kept firmly set in the dtman, steadfast and 
unshakable. Spiritual realisation must not be all spent in outward affairs. 
Of course, it is extremely difficult to use ordinary intelligence in outward 
affairs and at the same time remain merged with the dtman. The difficulty 
is no excuse for dispensing with it. Success attends unremitting effort 
because effort is genuine, not artificial. Therefore success will attend upon 
it, success is certain. 


I have found a way out of this difficulty. Outer things must not be 
allowed to produce an immediate effect. If effects become apparent later, 
let them, but for the moment check them. If someone makes a joke do 
not laugh at once. If someone strikes you do not cry out instantly. 
Consider that you have felt the touch of God’s hand. If tears spring to 
your eyes later, let them. When news of your mother’s death comes to 
you, control yourself at first. Do not give way to grief. Do not allow 
your equanimity to be disrupted. When your heart and mind have been 
mastered to this extent the rest will follow. 
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This is a crisis period in the affairs of men. Thecrisis is 
between a way of annihilation of mankind and a golden 
age of peace. Doing nothing about this crisis is choosing 
war. If you want to choose peace, you have to do 
something which is meaningful for peace and do it in an 
accelerated way so that the tide may be turned. 


Peace Pilgrim 


ROBERT STEELE 


Peace Pilgrim has walked from the Atlantic to the Pacific and from Mexico 
to Canada. There is not one of the forty-eight states of mainland United 
States that she has not crossed. Whenever she reached the borders of the 
United States she crossed over so that she might continue her walk-for-a- 
purpose in Mexico and Canada. Her witness reminds one not only of her 
walking peers but of her spiritual peers who walked to Dandi and 
Noakhali, to Pochampalli, Bihar, Cape Comorin, Kashmir, and Assam. 


A peace phenomenon has been born in the United States and we are 
blessed for it. A nation that has a war culture and a war economy, that 
dared to drop the first atomic bomb and has been known to threaten to drop 
a hydrogen bomb, has produced a lone, silver-haired woman who by her 
life of walking is saying step after step that there is a better way to live and 
to solve conflicts. 


‘fT am so glad to know that Gandhi Marg would like an article about 
my work’’, she wrote to me. ‘So that you will have as much information 
as I have in writing, I have asked that a complete set of my literature be 
sent to you. I have also asked that photos be sent. | couid give you plenty 
of references to my peace witness in Boston or New York, but perhaps the 
best way to handle this would be for me to talk to you for a half-hour or 
an hour and record it and send you the tape. In fact as soon as I have 
access to a recorder and a tape I’Jl do this. Right now I have interrupted 
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PEACE PILGRIM 


my pilgrimage through Arizona and New Mexico and am on a speaking 
tour through California.” 


Later Peace Pilgrim wrote : ‘“‘Just to let you know that I made a tape 
for you—we taped an hour-long lecture—and it has been mailed to you. | 
walked five thousand miles my first year, but now I have so much mail to 
answer and so many speaking engagements that I only walk two thousand 
miles every winter in the south. 


“Two steps towards world understanding and world peace which | 
believe could be taken right now are: The establishment of a world langu- 
age to be taught as a second language in all schools in the world, and the 
establishment of a Peace Department in our government to do extensive 
research on peaceful ways of resolving conflicts. I believe our nation’s 
number one problem is in connection with disarmament and the adjustment 
of our economy to a peace-time situation. 


**] expect to see all nations give up one right to the United Nations: 
the right to make war. I think problems should be handled as near to the 
grass-roots as they can be fairly and efficiently dealt with, so the main job 
of the United Nations would be to maintain a peaceful situation in the 
world. The United Nations will undoubtedly have a police force, but I 
believe it should also have an unarmed peace force to go into trouble spots 
and remedy the cause of the trouble. 


‘‘What we suffer from is immaturity. If we were mature, war would 
not be a problem ; it would be impossible.” 


“As a student’, Peace Pilgrim begins her talk on the tape, ‘‘I wanted 
to make a lot of money. My carly years in life were lived meaninglessly. I 
found money easy to make but it was not satisfying. I was desperately 
seeking for a meaningful way of life. 


“One night 1 went walking through the woods. I walked all night. 
Towards morning I came to a clearing where I could see the beauty of the 
moonlight. In that streaming moonlight I thought or spoke : ‘If you can use 
me for anything, please use me. Here lam. Take all of me. I withhold 
nothing.’ ”’ 


With this experience Peace Pilgrim says she got over her first spiritual 
hump. She says she began to live to give and ceased living to get for her- 
self. In her youth Peace Pilgrim had no religious training. Her family did 
not participate in the life of a church. Yet religion had always had a hold 
upon her life. She did not understand the fatherhood of God, but she 
thought a great deal about the brotherhood of man, and as she looked 
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about the world and became aware of its poverty and suffering, she became 
miserable in that she had so much while others had so little. 


After her all-night vigil in the forest, she says, ‘‘A great peace fell 
upon me._ I found out that once I had dedicated my life I had passed a 
point of no return. When I had once given myself, I could never return to 
my former self-centred way of living.’” This awakening came to her twenty 
years ago. 


Unlike the dedication of many persons, she says hers was a quick 
one. Rather than deciding to give one hour a week to something in which 
she believed or to set aside $ 5 of her money weekly to give to ‘‘good 
work’’, overnight she discovered she could give no less than all. So hers 
was nota long, hard path of gradual realization, but one overwhelming 
experience of a decision to give totally. 


With her decision blessings came to her immediately by morning. The 
first blessing was perfect health. Since that night she has not had even so 
slight a physical illness as a cold or headache. 


The Walk Begins 


In January 1953, she set out on her walk for peace in the world. She 
has not counted the miles she has walked but knows they are more than 
fifteen thousand. Usually she walks twenty-five miles a day but often she 
has walked as many as fifty miles. Since that day she says she has never 
run out of energy, but she has learned to walk on faith as well as 
on foot. 


She made several vows. She would remain penniless and never carry 
any money. Her sole possession would be her clothes. She would belong to 
no organization. She would remain a wanderer until mankind learnt the 
way of peace. She would ask for no shelter but take it only when it is 
offered to her. She would fast until she is given food. She says she has 
never missed a bed. At other times she has been invited to sleep in a parked 
car. Occasionally, she has slept on the side of a road. She says, “‘If you are 
concerned enough, you do not mind these hardships. Your only concern is 
the cause of peace in the world.” 


Peace Pilgrim sounds more like an Indian than an American in much 
of her thought and terminology. Yet she never sounds sectarian or provin- 
cial. To attain what she has attained she describes her having to pass over 
a second spiritual hump: ‘In the midst of my continuing struggle between 
my lower and higher selves, I was catching glimpses of a harmony in life of 
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PEACE PILGRIM 


which I felt | had to become so deeply a part that it would never leave me 
and I would never leave it.” Giving up possessions, she says, had been 
easy. But there was something harder she had to learn to give and that 
was her life. Only after this gift could she find the harmony which resulted 
in unassailable inner peace. 


Not only her life but her message was taking a new form during these 
early years of her experiencing inner peace and walking. She believes, 
“This is a crisis period in the affairs of men. The crisis is between a way 
of annihilation of mankind anda golden age of peace. Doing nothing 
about this crisis is choosing war. If you want to choose peace, you have to 
do something which is meaningful for peace and do it in an accelerated 
way so that the tide from war to peace may be turned.” 


A Spokesman for God 


Peace Pilgrim speaks with astonishing authority and confidence, 
so that she reminds one of the nabi, or spokesman of God of biblical times. 
However, her utterances do not sound like those of a fanatic or a dogmat- 
ist. Instead they sound like the talk of a deeply sincere and devoted 
human being who has been linked to a wise and ineffable vision which still 
remains hidden or blocked from most of us. She says, “I have faith that I 
will see world disarmament and world peace in my life time. Peace is an 
ideal that all want to live for. We know that in the discipline of peace lies 
our survival. It is an incentive which everyone understands. My message 
is the thinking the world needs today. The old ideology was that one over- 
comes evil with more evil, and the end justifies the means. The logical 
conclusion of this old way of thinking results in destruction by war. Only 
when you use good means can you attain good ends. This is the way to 
overcome evil with good, falsehood with truth, and hatred with love. These 
are not new ideas but they are new in actual practice 


“Then I discovered the difference between willingness to give and 
actual giving. For fifteen years I struggled with what the religionists 
describe as self will against good will, what the psychologists describe as 
ego versus one’s consciousness of being a part of a whole ego of the 
universe, or what I personally prefer to call the battle of one’s lower self 
against one’s higher self. I caught glimpses of a life of harmony and 
illumination. I returned again and again to my struggle to gain a harmony 
which I could stay in for long periods of time. Seven years ago I succeeded 
in giving my life completely over to my higher self and that was the most 
difficult spiritual hump to clamber over of all.” 


By transcending her spiritual humps Peace Pilgrim was clarifying her 
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mission. She prayed for her pilgrimage and discovered that her pilgrimage 
was a prayer in itself. It was giving her the opportunity to talk with many 
people in order to inspire them to pray and work with her for peace in the 
world. She set a ‘“‘magic’”? formula for herself to follow: to absolve 
conflict—never to say or do anything that could advance it. She determined 
that she should handle herself in such a way that she would never give 
offence to anybody, and to believe that if her work was always right 
it would bear good fruit. 


Now Peace Pilgrim’s work is bearing what seem to be abundant and 
unquestionably good fruits. Evidence that peace is an idea for which the 
time has come are the thousands of wonderful letters she receives from 
persons who have heard her talk at evening meetings that are arranged for 
her, or from persons she has reached by radio and television appearances. 
The gist of these letters is in the statement she receives so often, “Since 
hearing and talking with you, I realize that I should do something about 
the cause of peace”. Peace Committees are formed in many of the towns 
she visits. She is called back to many communities and tries to go back as 
often as she can. 


This anonymous walker says she does not approach people in an 
effort to engage them in her work. They approach her. The tunic she 
wears inclines persons to ask her about herself. On the front of the tunic 
are the words “Peace Pilgrim’ and on the back, “I am walking 25,000 
miles for peace’. She has worn out her ninth tunic and twenty pairs of 
light-soled shoes. 


Ingredients of World Peace 


When she is asked to talk she usually mentions the ingredients 
of world peace. ‘‘We will have world peace when we have found ways to 
lay down our arms together. We should begin with this act when possible, 
but even when we have done this psychological violence would continue 
to exist, so its abandonment is one of the ingredients to be 
worked for. 


‘*A most important national problem is transforming our economy to 
a peace-time one. The consequence can be the alleviation of fear and 
hatred and an attainment of inner peace. If inner peace is in our hearts 
then we will reflect peace rather than war to the world. Inner peace 
is always surrounded by love, harmony and joy. Knowing God bya 
constant communion with him gives us the protective surrounding we crave 
and need. When we are living in the presence of God we have no fear or 
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negativeness. It provides an unshakableness within us that takes us 
through any situation. Nothing seems difficult. Our lives are character- 
ized instead by calmness, serenity and unhurriedness. Life is full and good 
but never overcrowded. If life is overcrowded then one is doing more than 
one is required to do. The overcrowdedness must succumb to a simplifica- 
tion of life. If one’s motive is one of giving, then one will be given whatever 
he needs. 


“I have been given shelter, food and clothing, and also the where- 
withal to publish my newsletter which goes free to anyone who wants 
it. None of my material is copyrighted. It is given to me and I pass it on. 
No collections are permitted at meetings that are held for me. Strength to 
walk has been given to me. I had no previous athletic ability, but now it 
seems as if an electric wire is going through me that supplies me with the 
energy I need. There is one condition for these achievements: You must 
give if you want to receive. Let the centre of your being be one of giving, 
giving, giving. You can’t give too much, and you will discover you can 
not give without receiving, and you can not receive without giving. This 
kind of living is not reserved for the saints but is available for little people 
like us, if we reach out to give to everybody. I have found out that giving 
is not as simple as it may sound. One can’t simply give when there is no 
readiness to receive. One can give experience, so that others reach out to 
receive. Then giving is easier. 


Steps to Inner Peace 


“There is no arbitrary order for the preparatory steps one may need 
to take before one takes to a life of giving. The first step for one may be 
the last for another. You may take the easiest for you first. Preparations 
required are : 


“1. A right attitude towards life. This cannot be the way of 
escapists. Instead you must get beneath the surface of things and solve the 
problems life sets before you. These problems are opportunities for 
spiritual growth in disguise. It is immature to wish for a life without 
problems. One could not then be man, because life would be barren if it 
were devoid of problems which can by their solutions provide the steps for 
spiritual growth. The wish is present with us to solve problems, but 
usually we are concerned most with solving our individual problems. We 
fall short in wishing to solve collective problems. A right attitude gives us 
an approach for solving collective problems. 


“2. We must bring our lives into harmony with the laws of human 
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conduct. These laws have been re-stated and made clear to us time after 
time by our great thinkers and spiritual leaders. We have much agreement 
on these laws. The failure comes when we merely believe and do not live 
what we believe. Now, if I believe a thing I live it. One climbs the ladder 
of spiritual evolution by living in terms of the highest that you know. If 
you are ignorant of these laws you suffer until you learn. If you 
are not ignorant but deliberatey do not live up to the best you know, you 
suffer doubly. 


**3. The pattern of growth has a uniqueness for each person. One 
must learn to perceive where and how he fits into life’s pattern of laws. He 
must seek it for himself in a receptive silence. He must give it the place of 
first importance in his life. 


4. A persistent simplification of one’s life will create an inner and 
outer well-being that places harmony in one’s life. For me this was 
a discovery of the meaninglessness of possessions beyond my actual and 
immediate needs. I found out I could not accept more than I need while 
others are without what meets their needs. I felt greedy. My life had been 
bogged down. Now my wants and needs are the same. A great truth for 
me is that unnecessary possessions are unnecessary burdens. Anything in 
excess of my needs is burdensome to me. One finds that great freedom 
follows simplicity.” 


Purifications 


‘There are purifications of the body which become essential. I do 
not eat flesh or have nicotine, alcohol or caffeine in my body. 1 most enjoy 
fruits, nuts and vegetables, except onions. I eat whole grains and mild 
cheese and drink a bit of milk. In my eating and sleeping habits I have 
the closest contact with nature that is possible for me. I want to do much 
of my living out-of-doors and be a part of the landscape. This is howl 
have lived and what I have lived on. For seventeen years I have not eaten 
fish, foul or flesh. 


“A second purification, of course, is directed towards one’s thoughts. 
Thoughts are powerful. They are an influence for goodness. Negative 
thoughts make you physically as well as psychologically ill. You have 
to think right things before your life takes on harmony. 


“A third purification will follow your answer to the question, ‘What 
do you desire?’ Clothing, furnishings for a house, an automobile? I met 
an old woman who was obviously working too hard for her advanced 
years. When I asked her why she worked so hard, she said she had to earn 
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enough money to pay for a five-room apartment. I knew that she was 
alone in the world and living alone, so I asked why she couldn’t be comfort- 
able in one room. She replied that she had furniture for five rooms. So 
she seemed to be spending her years and perhaps shortening her life 
for furniture. One’s desire ahead of all others must be to know and do 
God’s will for oneself. Really, is there anything else that is more important 
to desire ? 


‘A fourth purification is one of motivation. One needs to ask, what 
is my motive for doing what Iam doing? If one must answer that it is 
tainted with greed or self-glorification, then that is the thing one mustn’t do 
even though it might seem to be for the sake of good works. God and bad 
motives are all mixed together. The tuning fork which will test the purity 
of motives and give one inner peace is to what extent the motives you pos- 
sess are to serve and to give. Sometimes you may have to change your job 
in order to serve and give. Probably a change of motive in one’s old job 
to one of service is the way to change a life.” 


Relinquishments 


‘After purifications have been made the next step in growth will be 
further giving up of whatever impedes spiritual growth. You must relin- 
quish self will. The way to work on it is not to refrain from doing a good 
thing. If one does not suppress the slightest urge to do a good thing, you 
transcend the self will and become a vehicle for good will. You substitute 
a viewpoint on life which is governed by self will for one that is governed 
by good will. I, meaning the body, am supplemented by the that of God 
in the body. Most of us have the self as our centres. Relinquishing the 
self will free us to be a part of the whole, so that the whole of humanity 
becomes our centre. 


“This relinquishment frees us of our separateness. From a higher 
viewpoint you will know what it means to love your neighbour as yourself. 
This is the only realistic way to work—to work for the good of the whole. 
Then one is in harmony with God’s purpose as well as his fellow human 
beings. 


“You relinquish all attachments and then material things will be in a 
proper prospective. They are there for your use, and when they have out- 
lived their usefulness, they will be relinquished. Anything that you cannot 
relinquish possesses you. To the extent you are possessed you are not free. 
You learn you cannot possess not only things but any human being. 
You cannot possess your husband or wife, your parents or your 
children. 
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*““One’s last relinquishment may be the last because of its hardness to 
overcome, and this is the giving up of any negative feelings. Take them 
one by one and work on them. Even our nicest people have negative 
feelings which they call worry. Worry is the mulling over what we cannot 
change. We agonize over a past we should have forgotten and over 
a future that is not here. The present moment is what you have to live, 
and if you fail to live it free from negation and worry, you have nothing. 
Work on this relinquishment helps one to realize that no one can hurt you 
spiritually. You can be hurt only by your own wrong actions or reaction. 
When one discovers hurting persons, one perceives there is sickness there 
and instead of being hurt one feels compassion.” 


Test of Self and Another 


Peace Pilgrim speaks of two events that happened to her which tested 
the faith that she had forged out for herself. The outcome of the 
testing assured her that she was over another hump in her spiritual 
pilgrimage. 


One night she was walking through a mountainous area. The snow 
was so heavy no cars were on the highway. The night wasas dark 
and cold as any she had experienced. She says she supposed she could 
have felt fear but instead she felt more calmness than usual. She felt an 
assurance that all would be all right—that she would go on to work in this 
earthly life or to a higher life. She was miles from any town or house. The 
snow storm was increasing its fury. After it had completely obliterated the 
road, she did not know if she was still walking on the road or had 
wandered off the highway. There was nothing to do but to keep plodding 
on even though now her whole body was numb with cold and fatigue. As 
she stumbled on, still feeling that all was wonderfully well with her, 
no matter how her journey might end, a radiant being appeared before her. 
She heard music but not earthly music. She felt warmth and beauty in the 
presence of this vision. The embodied life which she saw made her think 
of someone she had known who is no longer in this life. The being looked 
much younger than she had, as Peace Pilgrim, remembered her in this life. 
This embodiment moved towards her, and Peace Pilgrim greeted her and 
said or thought, ‘“You have come for me’’. The vision shook her head and 
motioned to Peace Pilgrim that she should go back. She stepped back and 
suddenly her foot touched something—the railing of a bridge which had 
been invisible. She groped her way under the bridge and there again she 
felt something invisible to her eyes. She discovered it was a large cardboard 
box filled with wrapping paper. The heavy, dry paper and box were suffi- 
cient shelter and cover, so that she crawled into it and slept. Even here, 
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PEACE PILGRIM 


she thought, shelter had been provided for her. She slept until daylight 
and upon awakening perceived a fresh beauty in her surroundings and got 
on her way. 


But her most wonderful experience had to do with her discovery that 
her faith in people covld stand testing. She says, “If you love people and 
trust them, and have faith in the goodness in them, you will find it, 
no matter how deep down it is buried’. She was crossing a desert and it 
was bitterly cold. There were no cars or houses around for a great 
distance ; finally she passed a parked car. The driver was just sitting there 
alone in his car. He called to her to come into the car to get warm. ‘The 
minute I got in, I could tell that he was what most people would call a 
rough-looking character. But that did not bother me, since I know there 
is that of God in everyone.” She says they talked a while, and then he 
asked her if she wanted to remain in the car to sleep. She curled up and 
went to sleep with no trouble, because she had learned to sleep everywhere. 
“I don’t know how long I slept’’, she says, ‘‘but finally I woke up and we 
talked some more. It was then that he said that when he called me in, his 
intention had not been a good one. ‘But you know’, he said, ‘when you 
slept so trustingly in my car, I could not touch you’. Of course, he 
couldn’t ; the good in him would not let him.” As she started down the 
highway again, she looked back and saw him standing beside the car 
looking up at the stars. She wondered if perhaps for the first time in his 
life he was thinking of God. 


Peace Pilgrim believes we all have free will, and what we do with our 
lives and our world is up to us. The way she faces individuals, she believes, 
is the way nations must face one another. “It is poor psychology not to 
love, trust and be ready to help. When we love, trust and help, no one can 
harm us.”’ Peace Pilgrim has joined those few over the world now who 
prove by their lives that peace is an idea whose time has come. She has 
become an anonymous symbol for the inner peace, harmony and good will 
that is yet to be nurtured in all people everywhere. 












Thousands of friends and curious neutrals come from all 
continents to look at these busy ants, the Israelis, and 
how they are really converting a desert into a garden. 


The Future of Israel 


J. MIRELMAN 


Next month the State of Israel will celebrate its thirteenth year, 
which—according to Jewish tradition—is the age when a boy enters man- 
hood. This is the third Commonwealth the Jewish people have built up 
in their long history in the Holy Land. The first “House of Israel’, 
after the conquest of Palestine by Moses and Joshua, lasted from about 
120 b. C. E. for some 600 years until the deportation of the whole people 
to Babylon ; the second from 538 b. C. E., with their return from Babylon 
under the Persian king Cyrus, until the exile imposed upon them by the 
Romans in 70 C. E. Two thousand years earlier, when the first Vedas 
were conceived in India, the biblical Abraham, founder of the Hebrew 
nation and its religion, had been ordered by his God to settle his people 
in the Land of milk and honey, to live there according to the laws of 
justice and to be an example for the nations. The Holy Book, the Bible, 
started by Moses and continued by the Prophets and Lawgivers of Israel, 
strictly observed by the Jews even under the most adverse circumstances, 
was the main instrument to forge the unity of the nation and to shape its 
indissolubility. So when the Romans destroyed the Holy Temple of 
Jerusalem in 70 C. E. and the Hebrews dispersed over the four corners of 
the world, they took with them the Bible and its command never to forget 
the land from which they were driven away. And during all these 1,900 
years, until today, wherever they lived, in Arabia or Rome, in Spain and 
Cochin, they prayed and wept, waiting for the sign of the Messiah to 
return to Zion. They never gave up the right to their soil, Palestine, where 
they had written their national history. Many times they tried to establish 
themselves again in the Promised Land, but conquerors and new hostile 
inhabitants prevented them from settling by right, as owners of the land. 
And the Jews were not united, dispersed as they were, nor had they a 
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THE FUTURE OF ISRAEL 


national organization or leader to organize their return from the diaspora 
to Zion. Only in the second half of the nineteenth century did the 
pressure of the persecutions against them and the easier communications 
between the different countries produce a political instrument, the modern 
Zionist Movement, which started to put before the world the old Jewish 
title to the Holy Land. At the same time, Jews from many different 
places started to come back to Palestine, in spite of hostile Arabs who 
had immigrated there during the centuries. The Paris Peace Conference 
of 1918, where the nations of the world recognised the rights of the Hebrew 
People to a National Home in Palestine, gave the administration of 
Palestine to Great Britain, with a Mandate to foster the building up there 
of a new “‘House of Israel’’, side by side with the Arab people. The return 
set in; in increasing numbers young and old pioneers started colonizing 
the ancient soil, abandoned for centuries, and it began to blossom again. 
Then came Hitler. The world no longer doubted the urgent necessity to 
give a home to the weary wanderers spared by Eichmann and his hordes. 
On 29 November 1947 the United Nations voted for the immediate 
creation of the Jewish State, and after the retirement of the British adminis- 
tration, the Republic of Israel was proclaimed on 14 May 1948 on the very 
soil where its ancestors had put their foot some four thousand years ago. 
It is amazing how this people have stuck to this tiny little land, bereft of 
water and natural riches. There is an undeniable link between this land 
and its old inhabitants, a mystical call from Zion to the Jewish soul. The 
fact is that since 1948 more than a million Jews have come voluntarily to 
live in Israel, a half-desert of 8,000 square miles, and more pour in every 
day. 


In 1938 Gandhi wrote in Harijan that the Jews should resort to 
satyagraha against Hitler and other persecutors and not flee from the 
countries where they had lived for centuries; he could not foresee the 
holocaust of the six million Jews murdered and gassed by Hitler during 
World War II. But the two extremes of the Zionist Movement, the non- 
violent Buber and the militant Jabotinsky, both sensed in 1939 the mortal 
danger. Both appealed to Great Britain and the nations to open the 
doors of Palestine for the “human stampede” of East European Jewry. 
Their call was ignored. 


Today, the State of Israel represents for its sons and daughters in 
search of survival (or those who feel like Jews) not only a haven, a 
sanctuary, where they can live and work in peace and without fear, but 
at the same time a spiritual centre for the other ten million Jews, scattered 
over many lands, who consider the Holy land as a part of themselves, a 
place where they feel intimately at home, where they belong with their 
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soul. The very two million Jews living today in Russia, prevented as they 
are from leaving the Soviet Union, and restricted in their religious and 
national expression, are longing for Zion. And anti-Semitism is not dead 
in 1960; there are frequent dangerous outbursts, which could develop into 
calamities but for the existence of Israel, which is the protector of all Jews 
and which will always welcome them as brothers. The State of Israel is a 
far-lighting beacon of those who live in “Darkness as Noon’’. It is also the 
asram of Judaism. 


At the same time, Israel is also the fatherland of some 200,000 
Arabs, who have chosen to stay within the Hebrew State, while another 
half a million Arabs fled the country in 1948. It is but right to state that 
this half-million was not expelled by the Jews. Maybe they were afraid, 
or were induced to flee by misguided leaders. And now for thirteen years 
they sit around the borders of Israel, as refugees in huts and tents, with 
neither land nor work, maintained by the U.N., while the surrounding 
Arab countries refuse stubbornly to settle them, even with the generous 
help of the U.S.A. Israel realizes the plight of the refugees. Jews know 
only too well what it means to be a refugee. Israeli leaders are constantly 
suggesting a round-table meeting of goodwill with the Arabs, in order to 
find a solution for the refugees in terms of a common effort. So far, 
however, the Arab leaders have spurned all such Israeli advances. 
President Nasser, in June 1960 in New Delhi, declared publicly that only 
the complete removal of Israel can satisfy the Arabs. Meanwhile the 
Israelis have to build up the land, make a garden out of the desert, create 
living conditions for more Jewish second-class citizens from other countries 
who are coming home, being at the same time harassed day and night by 
Arab threats and acts of violence on the borders. It is a hard life, a 
permanent on the qui vive, an alertness which becomes second nature. A 
frontier life and this state of affairs may go on so for still many years. 
The present writer would like therefore to venture some suggestions for a 
rapprochement ; they are his own ideas and do not commit anybody. 


(1) The greatest difficulty consists in bringing to the same table Arab 
and Israeli public figures, not necessarily political leaders. This very first 
thing is nearly impossible to achieve, due to the hatred and fanaticism 
which have for many years and by all means of propaganda been bred 
amongst the Arab masses, who cannot conceive of their spokesman sitting 
with the hated enemy over peace talks. Contacts must therefore be built 
up patiently in a quiet atmosphere, at a distance from the war-scene, with 
the help of good friends, and not necessarily between heads of States. 
There exists a long Hindu tradition of persuasion. It does not come only 
from Gandhi ; it goes back to ASoka. India is today a trusted friend of 
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THE FUTURE OF ISRAEL 


the Arabs, but Israel also has full confidence in the spirit of fairness and 
impartiality shown by its international spokesmen on many occasions, 
There is thus a good chance that an initiative coming from India, from 
Santiniketan or New Delhi, might be successful in preparing the ground 
for more serious talks between Israel and its Arab neighbours. The spirit 
of Gandhi is the thing needed for peace making. 


(2) In 1948 the seven Arab neighbours of Israel invaded the State 
created by the United Nations, in the hope of liquidating it in a few weeks 
and bringing back the Arab refugees who had fled the country a short 
while before. The outcome of the war was different however. Even with 
only a few arms, and ill prepared, the Jewish inhabitants of Palestine 
repelled the invaders. The result is that the refugees on the borders remain 
now as the principal core of the conflict, and the unsteadiness of this 
situation may become explosive at any moment, under certain new political 
constellations. {In 1939 a mass of Jewish refugees, compressed within no- 
man’s land between Germany and Poland and refused by both countries, 
contributed through their plight to spark the German attack on Poland 
which led to World War II. India too has its experience of escapees from 
and to Pakistan, and from Tibet. It is clear that the embittered Arab 
refugees, who mostly think of coming back to their former homes and 
land in present Israel, must be resettled to a normal life and put back to 
peaceful work. The greatest part of them is concentrated on the Jordan 
side of the frontier with Israel, which is within the historical boundaries of 
Palestine. Jordan is a fertile country and the U.S.A. had come forward 
several times with a very practical plan to improve the irrigation possibili- 
ties of the river Jordan in order to create new vast areas for settling 
refugees. Israel would certainly help on a big scale, with capital, man- 
power and experts for such a scheme, which has so far been rejected twice 
by Jordan, out of fear of arousing the criticism of other rival Arab States 
which would no doubt accuse Jordan of having “‘sold”’ the refugees to the 
Zionist “imperialists”. A way has to be found to overcome this opposition, 
because Cis-and Trans-Jordania represent clearly an economic unity, the 
latter being five times as big as present Israel and both together occupying 
exactly the area of the mandatory Palestine created by the Peace Conference 
of 1918. In the present writer’s view these two parts of one body should 
be united in a loose Federation, each remaining independent for purposes of 
defence and administration. The settlement of the Indus dispute between 
India and Pakistan may well bring eventually a Federation between the 
two States ; it is not exactly the same case as between Jordan and Israel, 
but there are similarities. The main aim is to normalize the Arab refugees, 
to take away their resentment at being outcasts and to satisfy their legiti- 
mate demand to become full-fledged citizens of a country. The acceptance 
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of a Jordan River scheme could be the beginning of cooperation between 
the two States, and why couldn't a Pakistani together with an Indian 
convince Israel and Jordan that the thing may work? How would that 
affect the refugees? They would become the first citizens of the new 
Federation, recognised by both Jordan and Israel, thus receiving a status. 
No more refugees, but belonging to a political unit, these Arabs would be 
settled anywhere within the Federation ; and they could very well be joined 
by the ex-Palestinian Arabs who are waiting for their hour in the Gaza 
strip, in Syria and Lebanon. Israel will pay them compensation for land 
now occupied by Jews (and ask for compensation for the Jewish posses- 
sions confiscated in Arab countries). Movement within the Federation 
should become free for all inhabitants. A ten-year plan for the complete 
rehabilitation of all refugees could foresee the following line : 


(3) According to the Encyclopaedia Britannica, 1958, only ten per 
cent of the arable land of Eastern Jordan, 2,000 square miles out of 22,000, 
are presently cultivated. This fact points clearly to a solution of the 
refugee problem in this direction. Eastern Jordan is today nearly a desert, 
stretching between the eastern shore of the Jordan and the Jordan-Iraq 
frontier. By applying the Johnson plan for irrigation by the Jordan river, 
vast areas could be made available for cultivation, and thousands of 
families settled. Besides the soil of the Transjordan plateau is rich in 
minerals, and oil has been found near the Iraq frontier. Israel will make 
an out-all effort, together with other nations, to provide capital and develop 
this ‘“‘Eastern Province” of the Federation in the same way as she has done 
in Western Palestine. Visitors from India are all amazed at the pace of 
dynamic construction that is going on in Israel; well, its experts and 
planners will be ready to build roads and houses in all parts of the 
Federation for the Arabs, bring water and industries, electric power, 
schools, health institutions to every nook and corner. The ex-refugees 
would be trained for trades. A common exploitation of the Dead Sea 
riches can provide work for many. Under conditions of peace, revenue 
from tourism will soar to high figures and provide employment for 
thousands of hands. Within the Federation, the State of Israel on the 
right bank of the Jordan would be inhabited mainly by Jews, the State of 
Jordan on the left bank mainly by Arabs, and the Arabs in present Israel 
would lose their feeling of isolation and frustration. But, undoubtedly, 
enterprising Israelis will trek to the ‘‘Eastern Province’’ of the Federation, 
where development is bound to attract immigrants from other countries 
and capital from many nations. The empty land is there ; it is only waiting 
for the bold planner of the twentieth century and the common effort of 
the two Semitic cousins, the Arab and the Jew. 


The suggestions may look today like day-dreaming or wishful 
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THE FUTURE OF ISRAEL 


thinking. It is true that for the time being all propositions for the 
solution of the Arab refugee problem which come from the Israeli side are 
automatically turned down by Arab public leaders. Many Israelis have 
become weary of the peace-feelers outstretched by their politicians or 
intellectuals ; they claim that only time and new constellations can bring 
us nearer to a sort of co-existence acceptable to the Arabs. Peace 
advances by Israelis are in general followed by new outbursts of hatred 
and threats from the other side. So far the re-admittance of all refugees 
to Israel and its reduction to a 6,000-square-mile partitioned State is the 
precondition of the Arab leaders for further discussions. But the refugees 
themselves have no voice ; they should be told of the ‘‘Federation Scheme”, 
and the bright future, in realistic terms, that such a plan contains for them. 
It is the present writer’s belief that only a personality with great prestige, 
preferably an Indian, could take up this task of persuasion with any chance 
of success. It is not only Jordan which has to be won over for the 
scheme ; Israel too has to be convinced that the Federation is for the 
good of both. 


But meanwhile the cold-hot war continues; the Arab League is 
increasing its boycott activities with mounting pressure on all countries to 
restrict their trade with Israel, with the clear intention of strangling the 
economy of this young State. The international Suez canal is closed to 
Israel, leading Nazis have been placed in important positions in Cairo for 
the organization of propaganda and guerrilla warfare. Every day the Arab 
broadcasting stations serve notice on Israel, that it will be attacked and 
wiped off from the face of the earth as soon as the Arab nations are 
strong enough. So it means permanent life in the trenches, utter alertness, 
an arms-race and the expenditure of huge sums on defence ; and still, there 
is no feeling of a beleaguered city anywhere in Israel. Thousands of 
friends and curious neutrals come from all continents to look at these busy 
ants, the Israelis, and how they are really converting a desert into a 
garden, for the benefit also of the Arab inhabitants. Israel has a universal 
appeal to all progressive minds of this century. Jayaprakash Narayan and 
the disciples of Vinoba see in its collective and cooperative institutions a 
model for changing the rural scene of India. Many Asian countries send 
their students and public servants to learn about the Israeli way, which 
is not the way of the big powers. The new African republics look to 
Israel, as to one of their truly unbiased advisers, for development, for 
health, for civil service. Even though a poor country, Israel is offering 


generous help to under-developed countries; it is giving “know-how”, 
it is a brain-factory. It has a mission to fulfil: to bring progress to 


Asia, first to its Arab neighbours, but also to other countries of this 
continent. 
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What about the future of Israel? Here is a country and nation, 
going thoroughly into scientific research, the main instrument which helps 
people to .take a big leap forward. And the purpose is to apply science 
for humanistic purposes, as advocated by Acdrya Vinoba. Last year the 
greatest medical centre of the Near East was inaugurated in Jerusalem ; 
there is probably no finer in the world, and Jews have a long tradition in 
the arts of healing soul and body. Research in the use of solar energy is 
being made on a big scale. An Israeli process to desalinate sea-watcr 
economically has been bought by an American firm for further develop- 
ment. It is of course not true that a cure against cancer has been found 
in Israel, as many believe, nor that Israel has developed atomic weapons, 
as the Arabs fear. But its scientists have valuable things to tell at inter- 
national congresses. The highly advanced methods of its poultry-farming, 
citriculture and industrialisation of agricultural products, afforestation 
methods and finding of water, induce an increasing number of other 
nations to seek the advice of Israeli experts. 


it is a land of only two million people, but if the 40 million Arabs 
around her think they can throw the Israelis into the sea, they are utterly 
mistaken. There is a soul-strength in each Jew, which again only a Jew 
can understand. Jews have always lived during the last 2,000 years in a 
state of alertness, and have developed a peculiar instinct to look for 
safety. They never go down. The Arab boycott is really helping to melt 
together all these blond and dark Jews who come from the four corners of 
the world, the brown and yellow faces, sophisticated and mediaeval types, 
Western intellectuals and recent inhabitants of caves, who speak as many 
as sevev'y languages; they all learn Hebrew again and people in India 
rightly point out to the miracle of how Israel has succeeded in reviving 
her old “Hindi”, namely Hebrew, and transforming the biblical language 
into a modern tongue, spoken and sung as a beautiful /ingua franca by the 
Israelis and many Jews of the diaspora. All these returners to Zion are 
united by their faith in the Bible, each according to his own interpretation. 
The quintessence of their social philosophy is one of ‘‘simple living and 
high thinking”, words not unknown in India. They may not yet form a 
consolidated nation, but the hostile Arab encirclement unites them all and 
contributes to producing the hardboiled new Hebrew, who is no more 
afraid. This new generation will still have something to say to the world; 
they go for big things. And Israel remains a rock, a haven for all Jews 
who feel tired in the hostile environments of foreign lands. 


Israel is ever ready to pay a high price for coming to an understanding 
with its Arab cousin. 
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As a result of his integrated search for spiritual truth, 
Gandhi had discovered the mystic way of all the great 
faiths and arrived thereby inevitably at the core of the 
Christian gospel. 


Gandhi’s Rediscovery 
of Christianity 


ESME WYNNE-TYSON 


Reviewing two books of selections from Gandhi's speeches and writings in 
Gandhi Marg (April 1960), the reviewer who signed himself B. N. wrote : 
“How then does Gandhi differ from the orthodox Christian? He could 
not subscribe to the view that Christ was the only begotten Son of God. 
Jesus, according to him, was one like Krsna or the Buddha. Secondly, he 
believed that not men only but all created things have souls. And then he 
was opposed to proselytization in the cloak of humanitarian work. Barring 
these, he was a Christian in the deepest sense of the word.” This he 
undoubtedly was, owing to the fact that he had acquired the ‘‘Mind 
of Christ’? much more surely than the ‘‘orthodox Christian’, whose belief 
that Jesus was the only son of God is an invention of the theologians and 
directly contradicts Jesus’ own teaching implied in the words spoken to his 
hearers: ‘I go to your Father and my Father’’, and the emphatic declara- 
tion of John: ‘Now are we the sons of God’’. 


But Gandhi had another grave objection to what Tolstoy called 
Churchianity—that confused amalgamation of paganism and Judaism that 
the theologians have made of the original creed of Christ—and that was 
what he rightly called the “immoral doctrine’ of vicarious atonement, 
which was certainly never taught by Jesus but was interpolated by Jewish 
writers who were used to the idea of a scapegoat, with the disastrous conse- 
quences to which the state of “Christendom” at the present time bears 
witness. There is no basis whatever for moral responsibility in the belief 
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that one’s sins can be forgiven through the suffering of someone else and 
such an idea implies injustice in the Godhead we are supposed to worship. 
GAandhi clearly perceived the serious danger of such a teaching. 


In my recent researches for a book in which I trace the philosophy of 
compassion, or the Gandhian way, through the ages since the days of 
Nimrod, I not only came to realize that Gandhi had rediscovered and 
retaught the original creed of Christ, but I also came across a particularly 
clear example of one of the Western sources of his illumination, relating to 
his objection to the doctrine of vicarious atonement. Replying to the 
Christian who propounded it (My Experiments with Truth p. 104) he said: 
“If this be the Christianity acknowledged by all Christians, I cannot accept 
it. Ido not seek redemption from the consequences of my sin. I seek 
redemption from sin itself, or rather from the very thought of sin. Until I 
have attained that end, I shall be content to be restless.”” On page 114-115 
of the same book, we read: “I communicated with Christian friends in 
England. One of them introduced me to Edward Maitland, with whom I 
opened correspondence. He sent me The Perfect Way, a book he had 
written in collaboration with Anna Kingsford. The book was a repudiation 
of the current Christian belief. He also sent me another book, The New 
Interpretation of the Bible. 1 liked both. They seemed to support 
Hinduism. . . . My correspondence with Edward Maitland was fairly 
prolonged.” 


As my own researches have made quite clear, The Perfect Way was, 
to a very great extent, a rediscovery of the original creed of Christ, 
and therefore of that perennial philosophy, that fundamental truth, which 
lies at the heart of all the major world-faiths, and was known to every true 
seer of East and West. In this book, Anna Kingsford writes of vicarious 
atonement: ‘That from which man requires to be redeemed is not 
the penalty of sin, but the liability to sin. . . and no angel or third person, 
but only the man himself, cooperating with the God within him, can 
accomplish this. Man is himself the laboratory wherein God, as Spirit, 
works to save him, by recreating him in God’s image. But, as 
always happens under a_ control exclusively sacerdotal, religion has 
been presented as a way of escape, not from sin, but from 
punishment.” 


As we see, Gandhi’s objection was obviously a paraphrase of 
Dr Kingsford’s words, and we can gather from this how deeply he was 
influenced by this truly remarkable restatement of the original Christian 
faith. He admitted to having learnt much from the Theosophists, but 
theosophy has many branches, and it seems certain that the main influence 
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GANDHI’S REDISCOVERY OF CHRISTIANITY 


came from this important work by Anna Kingsford and Edward Maitland, 
both of whom were humanitarian and vegetarian. 


Jesus Christ himself, of course, never for one moment suggested that 
a man’s sins could be forgiven by the death of another. On the contrary, 
he explicitly stated to Nicodemus (John, 3: 3-5) that the individual could 
only be ‘‘saved”’, or admitted into the state of Reality that he called ‘‘the 
Kingdom of God’’, by means of self-purification, or regeneration, by being 
reborn of water (total purification) and of the Spirit (divine knowledge). 
And for a considerable time the early Christians believed that Jesus himself 
was born of the holy Spirit, not at his human birth but at the moment of 
his own total purification, symbolised by the baptism described in Mark, | : 
10, where it is said that he saw ‘“‘the Spirit descending like a dove upon 
him’’, and so realized his son-of-Godhood, i.e. his at-one-ment with 
the Good, the True, the Beautiful and the Pure. It is obvious that the 
writer of the Gospel of Mark—the first Gospel to be written—believed in 
this version of Jesus’ birth into Christhood ; for he made no mention what- 
ever of the Nativity story that was later purloined by the writers of 
the gospels of Matthew and Luke from the former Mystery Religions (all 
of which had their mother-child figures symbolising the sun-god being born 
of divine Wisdom), and added to the original creed of Christ, wherein such 
a concept had no place. Nowhere in the New Testament do we find 
evidence of any great wisdom in Mary the mother of Jesus ; indeed, on two 
occasions (Mark, 3 : 31-35 and John, 2: 4) we find her son rebuking her 
for a lack of this quality. Even Paul, whose idea of Jesus was, in some 
particulars, perilously like that of the older sun-gods, never attempted 
to credit him with a virgin birth. The concept of a God having intercourse 
with a woman, though always a popular one with the pagans, was wholly 
alien to Jewish thought and was resisted by the Jews to the hilt when 
presented to them by their Roman oppressors whose great Augustus 
Caesar was said to have been “fathered” by the King of heaven. On the 
contrary, Paul deliberately traced Jesus’ genealogy through Joseph who was 
of the House of David (Romans, 1: 3). 


There is no doubt that the monotheistic Jesus shared Gandhi's view 
of the oneness of life or unity of being. He said of himself: ‘I and my 
Father are one’’, and reminded his followers that all were sons of God, and 
therefore in the same relation to the common parent as he was himself. 
Jesus knew nothing of the “tangled trinities” that were later introduced 
into a Church that had become altogether too “Catholic” and hoped 
to please its pagan converts by including this age-old idea with which the 
the ancient world had been familiar since the Founding of the Chaldean 
Mysteries. Like Gandhi, and indeed like the pagan initiates into the 
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Greater Mysteries, Jesus, in accordance with the first chapter of Genesis, 
believed that all things were derived from the one Spirit. 


For the first three hundred years of the Christian era, the Church was 
not only pacifist, but taught the wrongfulness of any form of violence. As 
the great Alexandrian theologian, Origen, put it in the Contra Celsum: 
“Christians have been taught not to defend themselves against their 
enemies’, and “We no longer take up sword against nations, nor do 
we learn war any more, having become children of peace for the sake 
of Jesus who is our leader’. Elsewhere in this famous work he states that 
the lawgiver of the Christians had forbidden entirely the taking of human 
life ‘for he did not consider it compatible with his inspired legislation 
to allow the taking of human life in any form at all’. 


It is interesting to note that while members of the Christian Church 
obeyed the spiritual law of ahimsd they were able to heal by purely spiritual 
means, the practice so strongly advocated by Gandhi. Of those early 
healers Origen wrote: ‘Upon those who need healing they use no other 
invocation than that of the supreme God and of the name of Jesus together 
with the history about him. By these we also have seen many delivered 
from serious ailments, and from mental distraction and madness, 
and countless other diseases which neither men nor demons have 
cured.” 


Celibacy (brahmacarya), not marriage, was the ideal among these 
saintly people who really endeavoured to follow the example and teachings 
of their Master. As Origen puts it, ‘‘Some of them through a desire for a 
higher chastity and for a purer worship of God do not even indulge in the 
sexual pleasures that are allowed by the law”. 


We see, therefore, that original Christianity, as taught and practised 
by the Early Church, was much more like the Gandhian way of life than 
what is thought of today as the Christian religion. The finding of the 
Dead Sea scrolls has done much to explain this mystery, for these sacred 
books of the holy men of Judaism, many of them compiled ages before 
‘Jesus was born, have been found to contain teachings that Christians have 
heretofore been led to believe originated with the Founder of their Faith. 
This strongly suggests that Jesus must, at some time, have been an Essene, 
for only members of the Order had access to what were, in fact, the 
‘““Mystery”” teachings of the Jewish religion, the penalty for revealing 
which to outsiders, was, as in the case of all Mystery Religions of the West, 
death. 


As I have suggested in my latest (as yet unplaced) book, The Return of 
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GANDHI’S REDISCOVERY OF CHRISTIANITY 


the Goddess, this may have been the chief reason for Jesus’ crucifixion. He 
may well have been adopted by the Essenes as a child, a practice which, as 
Pliny points out, was necessary to ensure the continuance of the Order 
owing to its celibate policy. Jesus’ questioning of the doctors in the 
Temple, at the age of twelve, may concievably have been overheard 
by a member of the sect who would have recognized the unusual spiritual 
development of the child. But the compassionate nature of the adult Jesus 
could not have confined itself to an enclosed sect. Having learnt the Truth 


so essential for the salvation of mankind, he would have wished to make it 
available to all men. 


The Essenes were undoubtedly the followers of the mystic way 
of Judaism ; and if this was indeed Jesus’ reaction to the secrecy of this 
otherwise excellent sect, he would have been accounted a heretic and his 
open teaching of its esoteric doctrines would have enraged the orthodox, 
especially the Pharisees who, as we see in the cases of Josephus and Philo, 
had an immense admiration for the Essenes. And certainly they were holy 
men after Gandhi’s heart, practising his three disciplines of ahimsd, brahma- 
carya and satyagraha. They were vegetarian and pacifist, refusing not only 
to fight but to have anything to do with the making of weapons of war. 
They rejected the Jewish custom, so like that of the pagans and Hindus, of 
animal sacrifice, and we know from the episode of the cleansing of 
the Temple how keenly Jesus felt on this subject. Their therapeutae pract- 
ised spiritual healing, and they earned their living at manual work, while the 
description of the life lived in their community is startlingly like that lived in 
Gandhi’s Asram. In fact Gandhi, who as a result of his integrated search 
for spiritual truth, had discovered the mystic way of all the great 
faiths, arrived thereby inevitably at the core of the Christian gospel. 


But a philosophy which taught that salvation could only be obtained 
by the self-perfectioning of the individual in obedience to divine law, and 
that sin would only be forgiven when, and as, it was forsaken, was of no 
use to a power-loving Church that wished to establish absolute dominion 
over its congregations, and therefore had to persuade them that there could 
be no salvation outside the Church which alone had the power to forgive 
sins. Therefore, and especially after the fourth century when Constantine’s 
plan of ruling his empire with the help of an authoritarian, State-serving 
church had been agreed to by the Bishops, the Essenic and essentially 
Christian elements of the Gospel had to be played down and doctrines 
substituted which, while they gave more and more authority to the increas- 
ingly Catholic Church, were a complete departure from the teachings and 
spirit of Jesus Christ. That well-known churchman and writer of the 
eighteenth century, Bishop Warburton, Chaplain in Ordinary of the King, 
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most ingenuously gave the game away in his famous book, The Divine 
Legation of Moses, where, after describing the necessary alliance of Church 
and State in the government of the people, and saying ‘‘the great prelimi- 
nary and fundamental article of alliance is this, that the Church shall apply 
its utmost influence in the service of the State; and that the State shall 
support and protect the Church’’, he referred disparagingly to ‘‘religious 
societies whose religious doctrines are so little serviceable to civil govern- 
ment, that they can prosper only on the ruin and destruction of it. Such 
are those which teach the holiness of celibacy and asceticism, the sinfulness 
of defensive war, of capital punishments, and even of civil magistracy 
itself”. 


But as we know, these were precisely the teachings of the Essenes and 
of Jesus, the celibate exemplar, who said that those worthy of the Kingdom, 
or salvation, neither marry nor are given in marriage; who lived and 
taught the way of non-violence, and who said “Judge not’, thereby 
advocating what in the present era is described as the Gandhian way 
of life. 


We have seen, in this century, how this way is resisted, ignored, 
decried and hushed up, asa study of religious history shows that it has 
been throughout the ages, since it conflicts with the aims of the power 
addicts who have always ruled the world. Yet it remains the one way of 
salvation from the miseries and sufferings of physical life, and humanity 
owes Gandhi an immense debt for reviving and restating this unpopular but 
truly realistic means of spiritual evolution. 
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Some people think that the Buddha was a theist, but that 
he did not say so, for pedagogical or other reasons; and 
others hold that the Buadha taught a theistic religion, 
but that his parlance was strange and that God must be 
identified with some Buddhist category. 


Gandhi and 
Buddhist Atheism 


AGEHANANDA BHARATI 


“I have heard it contended times without number and I have read in books 
also claiming to express the spirit of Buddhism, that Buddha did not believe 
in God. In my humble opinion such a belief contradicts the very central 
fact of Buddha’s teaching. 


“It seems to me that the confusion has arisen over his rejection, and 
just rejection, of all the base things that passed in his generation under the 
name of God. He undoubtedly rejected the notion that a being called God 
was actuated by malice, could repent of his actions, and like the kings of 
the earth could possibly be open to temptations and bribes and could 
possibly have favourites. His whole soul rose in mighty indignation against 
the belief that a being called God required for his satisfaction the living 
blood of animals in order that He might be pleased—animals who were his 
own creation. 


‘‘He, therefore, re-instated God in the right place and dethroned the 
usurper who for the time being seemed to occupy that White Throne. He 
emphasized and re-declared the eternal and unalterable existence of the 
moral government of this universe. He unhesitatingly said that the Law 
was God Himself. 


**God’s laws are eternal and unalterable and not separable from God 
Himself. It is an indispensable condition of His very perfection. Hence 
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the great confusion that the Buddha disbelieved in God and simply believed 
in the moral law ; and because of this confusion about God Himself arose 
the confusion about the proper understanding of the great word nirvana. 


‘‘Nirvdna is undoubtedly not utter extinction. So far as I have been 
able to understand the central fact of the Buddha’s life, nirvdna is utter 
extinction of all that is base in us, all that is vicious in us, all that is 
corrupt and corruptible in us. Nirvana is not like the black dead peace of 
the grave, but the living peace, the living happiness of a soul which is 
conscious of itself and conscious of having found its own abode in the 
heart of the eternal.’ + 


These words of Mahatma Gandhi have been causing me considerable 
concern, and they must cause concern to a variety of people: to the 
orthodox Hindu, to the orthodox Buddhist, to the humanist, and to the 
plain intellectual. By “orthodox” I mean “conversant with scriptural lore” 
and not the disparaging ‘‘orthodox”’ which implies “given to rigid adher- 
ence to a traditional system of observances, ritualistic and social, without 
criticism and without the desire for progress” (my definition). 


As it stands, this passage is grist to the mill of those who allege that 
national and religious leaders tend to use their own emotion in order to 
persuade, and to create similar emotions in their audience, at the cost of 
factuality. I would personally object to this charge; I do not believe 
Gandhi knew much about the Buddhist doctrine and that he pronounced 
something deliberately erroneous about it for the sake of expedience or for 
some ulterior, political or pedagogical motive; I believe he just did not 
know the doctrine sufficiently well to make any pronouncement of this kind. 
Maybe he was not interested in the niceties of doctrine. Had he been 
familiar with the involved texts, i. e. the Pali Tippitaka, the sutta and the 
abhidhamma, or the Mahayana doctrinal writings in hybrid Sanskrit or with 
their extant Tibetan translations, I am certain he would not have made such 
a statement ; for if he did, that would of course have thrown him open to 
the charge of intellectual dishonesty. For it goes without saying that known 
facts must not be altered wittingly for whatever purpose, noble or ignoble. 
A very learned monk in South India once rebuked me for ‘‘keeping up the 
Aryan-Dravidian myth”: there is of course a distinct difference between 
the two traditions, he added, but that must be kept among the scholars; 
people at large must be told that there was never any difference, or else we 
would spread and perpetuate social disharmony. This is an instance of 
intellectual insincerity. However, as I said, I do not believe that Gandhi's 
statement is open to the charge, and in my opinion, the charge of his having 


1. Mahadev Desai, With Gandhiji in Ceylon (1928, Madras, S. Ganesan) p. 58. 
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GANDHI AND BUDDHIST ATHEISM 


been ignorant of the actual Buddhist doctrine is much less severe than that 
of intellectual dishonesty. That he was ignorant of the doctrine I propose 
to show here, for the quotation, line for line, offers a paradigm of 
misunderstanding. 


I am aware of the argument of the devout : ‘““Gandhi’s reading of the 
Buddhist or any other religious doctrine never purported to be academical 
—he left that to others. Gandhi aimed rather at samanvaya, at a mutual 
approximation, a concordance of all doctrines.” This may be so, but 
again it is beside the point. It would be an important argument, if his 
desire for samanvaya had sprung from a scholastic decision about the 
“essential unity of all religions’; but this was not the case—and here 
Mahatma Gandhi did obviously hold that samanvaya must be declared, 
that doctrinal differences must be minimized if they are likely to throw 
human relations into jeopardy. I for one do not think that this idea is 
borne out by the facts. People with exactly the same ideas, religious and 
other, did fight one another, and bloodily so. There is a large, well- 
meaning but slightly depressive kind of people whose main homiletic effort 
runs along these lines: let us get together, because we have so many ideas 
in common (or: we all have one common Father—a less sophisticated 
version). I think this is a dangerous argument—for it negatively implies 
that if it could be found (and scholars will find it out, I am sorry to say) 
that we do, after all, not have so many ideas in common, that our precep- 
tors did teach very different things to us, we would have to fight one 
another! No, this is not the wisest possible approach. We should get 
along together neither because we have ideas in common, nor because the 
differences between our ideas are negligible, but for the simple reason that 
it is much more fun to get along well, unless we have a perverse desire to 
fight, for fighting’s sake (bad karma, I presume ; or mere stupidity ?). 


My only contention here is that if the quotation is representative of 
Gandhi’s views about the dhamma, then he misunderstood some of its 
most important points ; and one of them, I am afraid, is atheism. Before 
I proceed to analyse the statement, let me try to destigmatize “atheism” ; 
this has, of course, long been done by philosophers among themselves, at 
least in the West, and in earlier days in India—by Buddhists and Jainas, 
that is; the latter prided themselves on being ndstika-Siromani, ‘‘crest 
jewels of non-belief’. The notion that a man has to believe in God or in 
“something” in order to be good is jejune, and it is about time that 
educators in a secular world bring this home to their charges. 


J will not repeat the arguments for the fact that belief or non-belief 
in a supernatural entity has nothing whatever to do with moral good ; nor 
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that it might have something to do with other kinds of good—social good, 
mental or psychological good, sanitary good. But to connect “‘belief” 
with “moral good” is to commit the naturalistic fallacy which the late 
G. E. Moore had spent seventy fecund years to define. For if I say, 
“Belief in God is morally good”, then I am saying nothing about ‘moral 
good” at all—I am saying something about belief—the proposition is a 
theological, not an ethical one; just as if I say, ‘“‘Fornication is morally 
bad, because it harms society and the individual’s sanity’, then these are 
sociological or psychological statements, not ethical ones. 


Apart from the philosophical erroneousness of relating ‘morally 
good”’ to “believing in Something Higher’, I am also sure it is an inexpe- 
dient assumption fraught with many dangers, the least of them being of 
the semantical kind—the risk of a breakdown in human communication. 
Let me cite an instance: a few years ago, Mr Eisenhower spoke about the 
dangerous situation in the Middle East in a nation-wide broadcast. In the 
course of his speech, he said (referring to the Soviets) something like this: 
One cannot expect humanitarian loyalties from people ruled by atheistic 
despots. A month later, I received a worried letter from an old friend of 
mine, a learned Siamese Buddhist monk in Bangkok, close to the top of the 
ecclesiastical hierarchy in Thailand. “Did the President of the United 
States, our best friends, mean to say that an atheist must be a despot, or 
a despot an atheist? We are all atheists, and monks and priests, but we 
certainly would not like despots to rule us.”” I then wrote a letter to Mr 
Eisenhower’s secretary, suggesting that it might be harmful to insist on 
such phraseology ; and I pointed out that learned men and monks of at 
least three Asian countries, friendly to the U.S., must feel hurt as my 
friend the Siamese mahdthera had been. If the term ‘‘atheistic’’ were 
substituted by “‘irreligious’’, it would have the same force and the same effect 
and would not contain potential embarrassment ; for the Buddhist and the 
Jain are religious, deeply religious ; but they are atheists. For Buddhism 
and Jainism are atheistic religions. 


In India today there are two popular views about our problem : some 
people think that the Buddha was a theist, but that he did not say so, for 
pedagogical or other reasons ; and others hold that the Buddha taught a 
theistic religion, but that his parlance was strange and that God must be 
identified with some Buddhist category. The former view is that usually 
held by intelligent non-scholars; the latter is indeed held by some very 
outstanding scholars. Professor T.R.V. Marti of Banaras Hindu Univer- 
sity, no doubt one of India’s foremost students of Buddhism, identifies the 
Mahayana Tathagata with I§vara, and the conceptual basis for the 
Tathagata, the principle of voidness, siainya, with the Upanisadic atman- 
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GANDHI AND BUDDHIST ATHEISM 


brahman complex.’ I do not exactly know where Mahatma Gandhi would 
have stood in a scholastic discourse bringing these matters to the fore, 
but judging from the statement quoted here, he stood somewhere in 
between the two positions ; for he did assert that the Buddha identified the 
Moral Law with God. Both views are wrong, however. There are pass- 
ages in the Pali canon which directly deny the notion of a personal or 
impersonal God. As the prevalent view is that Mahaydna is closer to the 
theistic forms of Indian-originated religious thought, I shall quote a passage 
from one of the most important Mahayana texts, a text which has been 
translated many centuries ago into Tibetan, from there into Mongolian 
and into Chinese and which is no doubt as important for the Buddhists of 
the Mahayana countries as the Bhagavadgitdis for us. The text reads : 


pudgalah santatih skandhah pratyaya anavastatha, 
pradhanamisvarah karta cittamatrarh vikalpyate.* 


“A person, individual continuity, the aggregates of existence, the con- 
comitant conditions (causes), as well as the atoms; a supreme cause, a 
lord-god, a creator—these are just mental fictions.” This passage is 
immediately preceded by an interesting dictum: Mahamati asks the 
Buddha why he has taught that there is an “origin, base of the Tathdgatas”’ 
(tathdgata-garbha) which suggests some sort of supreme being; and. the 
Buddha explains that this teaching was given by him only so that the Hindus 
should not be bewildered and scared, and thus deflected from understand- 
ing his most salient teaching, namely, the non-dtman doctrine (andtmavdda). 
“And not at all, Mahdmati’’, the Buddha says, “‘my teaching of the 
‘Tathagata-womb’ has nothing in common with the Hindu concept of a 
Self’? (na hi Mahdamate tirthakara-Gtmavada-tulyo mama tathadgata-garbho- 
padesah).* 1 have chosen a Mahayana passage, for its tenor would a fortiori 
extend to that of the Pali texts. The latter are older, no doubt ; but I have 
never understood why they should be more authentic than the Mahayana 
sitras : for if “authentic” means “pronounced by Sakyamuni”’, then we do 
not have any stronger evidence for the Pali canon’s authenticity than for 
that of the Mahay4dna tradition. 


The Buddha did not only reject a God who could “repent of his 
actions’, and be “‘open to temptations and bribes”’ and to the blandish- 
ments of favourites. Such a God he did not even mention. What he 


2. T.R.V. Murti, The Central Concept of Buddhist Philosophy (1956, London, Allen 
and Unwin). 

3. Lankavatara Siitra, 2. 139 (ed. Bunyiu Nanjio, Kyoto, 1956, p. 79). v. Muralt’s 
translation, ‘‘Erdichtungen der Phantasie’”’ (creations of phantasy), based on Goddard’s 
English translation is too strong, and not warranted by ‘‘vikalpyate’’. 

4. Ibid., p. 78. 
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objected to was the totally unbribable, unmalicious, impersonal Absolute 
of the day, the Gtman-brahman complex. He was not worried at all about 
a corrupt God such as was no doubt worshipped in his days, as at all 
times ; he was worried—and indignant, if you want—about the notion of 
any God, impure or pure, personal or impersonal. 


The Buddha “unhesitatingly said that the Law was God Himself”’, says 
Gandhi. The ‘“‘Law’’, if that term be used at all to connote a Buddhist 
conception, must obviously refer to the law of dependent origination 
(pratitya-samutpdda), this being the only “law” in the Buddha’s doctrine 
(the “law” of karma is contained in it, the pratitya-samutpdda being the 
most comprehensive statement). This “law”, however, is anything but 
divine, and it is certainly not God himself, because ‘“‘dependent origination” 
belongs to the phenomenal sphere (samvrti-sat), and the purpose of 
knowing it is not to worship it but to get rid of it by intuiting its essence- 
lessness and hence its worthlessness. But such is hardly Gandhi’s concept 
of God. This law of dependent origination is no doubt unalterable ; but 
it is not separable from God only in the sense that a mirage is not separable 
from the oasis which it reflects: for no oasis exists, and the mirage exists 
as a mirage only—phenomenally, that is. 


“Hence the great confusion”, says Gandhi, “that the Buddha 
disbelieved in God and simply believed in the moral law’ (my italics). 
The Buddha believed in the moral law not as something to worship or 
propitiate, but as a heuristic construct whereby the necessity of embarking 
on the eightfold noble path should impress itself upon the seeker’s mind. 
The next sentence goes on to say, ‘‘Because of this confusion about God 
Himself arose the confusion about the proper understanding of the great 
word nirvdna’’. This does not follow; there is no connection whatever 
between a teacher’s belief in God and his eschatological ideas, unless the 
eschatological state be identified with God. If it could be shown that the 
Buddha identified ““God” with “‘nirvdna’’, matters might be different. But 
such an equation would be absurd until it can be shown that the Buddha 
had a notion of “‘God’’, and that that putative ““God’’ was as valuable as 
nirvana. He did, of course, say a lot about the merits of nirvdna.... 


The moral of this study is simple enough: in order to pronounce 
upon the teachings of the Buddha, upon a highly sophisticated, terminolo- 
gically and ideologically loaded set of ancient doctrines, perpetuated 
through thousands of years, we have no other recourse but to study the 
Buddha’s words (or the alleged words of the Buddha, for that is all we 
know about his teachings) themselves. 
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Nations are like individuals; in the end they forgive 
because they must; because reconciliation is a moral law 
to which we are all subject. 


Five Hundred 
White Roses 


ETHEL MANNIN 


When Queen Elizabeth If of England laid a wreath of white roses on the 
Gandhi memorial at Rajghat, outside New Delhi, at the outset of her 
recent tour of India, and afterwards planted a tree, she performed an act of 
greater significance than she perhaps realized. Officially it was an act of 
courtesy, of tact ; a gesture. The Sunday Times, that most stately and 
conservative of English newspapers, made no bones about admitting that 
this, the Queen’s first engagement in India, was “widely interpreted as 
the final healing of the wound incurred in the achievement of Indian 
independence’. 


The gesture was, in fact, a royal extension of that act of reconciliation 
which was initiated in that same place twelve years ago when Lord and Lady 
Mountbatten sat on the ground with thousands of other mourners at 
Gandhi’s cremation. That itis highly unlikely that there was any personal 
feeling behind the official gesture is, in the context, immaterial. It is one 
of the functions of royalty to serve as instruments for gestures symbolic 
of ideas and idealisms far beyond the limitations of their own personalities. 
The gesture was made full royally, with five hundred blooms, and the 
moment of silent homage on the part of the Queen and her consort, 
after the laying of this stupendous wreath, the Guardian described as 
carrying ‘“‘more meaning than all the speeches at banquets or airports’’. 
The Guardian correspondent did not go on to define that meaning, and 
for many it would have been no more than a gracious tribute from the 
head of the Commonwealth to the memory of a member country’s 
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greatest national figure. It was that ; but the gesture has deeper impli- 
cations, a vaster symbolism, for it was in essence a gesture of reconcilia- 
tion. And it is of this spirit of reconciliation that the modern world 
stands most desperately in need. 


In terms of the Christian religion, reconciliation is forgiveness 
through atonement, the reconciling of man’s sinful nature with the 
purity of God, its restoration to a state of grace. In terms of ethics, to 
reconcile is ‘‘to make friendly after estrangement’, whether it is between 
one set of persons and another, a group of people, a family, a nation 
against another group or family or nation ; or “to be reconciled oneself 
to or with another person”’ ; or to resign oneself to accepting unaccept- 
able ideas or conditions, or fora group or a nation thus to resign and 
accept—as the Japanese reconciled themselves to “‘bearing the unbear- 
able’, as their Emperor expressed it, after Hiroshima, and accepted the 
humiliation of total defeat. The Americans, in their handling of the 
Occupation, made their own act of reconciliation—with the result that 
today Japanese young people are going all the time to the United States 
of America and entering the universities, and there is singularly little 
bitterness against Americans, even in Hiroshima and Nagasaki. To recon- 
cile is ‘“‘to heal or compose a quarrel” ; and it is to harmonize, to square 
up, apparently conflicting statements, facts, actions. 


In a big park in Tokyo there is a huge bronze bell sent by the 
people of America to the people of Japan as a token of peace; it is 
known as the Peace Bell. It is a symbol of reconciliation, like the 
wreath of white roses on Gandhi’s memorial, from the reigning monarch 
of the country to whom India was so long in bondage, placed there as a 
tribute to the memory of the man whose symbol was a spinning-wheel, and 
round whom the whole nationalist movement circulated, and from whom it 
took both its inspiration and its courage. 


England made her act of reconciliation when she at long last with- 
drew from India in 1948, and the outgoing Viceroy left in an atmosphere 
of goodwill, free of bitterness. In that absence of bitterness England 
made her own act of reconciliation, reaffirmed by the royal visit in 1961, 
and the gesture at Rajghat. She was long ago reconciled to the loss of 
India—‘“‘the brightest jewel in the crown of Empire’, as Winston Church- 
ill was still calling it in 1945, asserting that there was no intention of 
parting with it; she long ago forgave. Just as India has long ago forgiven 
the long struggle, with its imprisonments, terrorism, massacres. Once 
you have found it in yourself to forgive your enemy he stands a good 
chance of becoming your friend. How could India forgive England after 
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FIVE HUNDRED WHITE ROSES 


Amritsar ? How could Japan forgive America after Hiroshima? But 
[nations are like individuals ; in the end they forgive because they must ; 
because reconciliation is a moral law to which we are all subject.] In 
the final analysis it is love—ahimsd. 


Gandhi, it may be remembered, declared that not to take life or hurt 
any living thing was not the whole of ahimsd, but in fact the least part of 
it, its least expression. ‘The principle of ahimsd’’, he declared in his 
Yeravada Mandir written in Yeravada prison in 1930, ‘is hurt by every 
evil thought, by undue haste, by lying, by hatred, by wishing ill to 
anybody”’. 


Ahimsa is nothing if it is not reconciliation, a coming to terms 
with life in a spirit of humility and forgiveness—a symbolic laying of 
white roses on the tomb of the forgiven enemy- of yesterday, and a 
planting of a tree for tomorrow. 


THE WAY OF PEACE 


If we desire peace, we must develop the temper of 
peace and try to win even those who may be suspicious 
of us or who think they are against us. We have to 
try to understand others just as we expect them to 
understand us. We cannot seek peace in the language 
of war or of threats. You will all remember the 
magnificent example of which both England and 
India have reason to be proud. Both of us, in spite 
of long continued conflict, approached our problems 
with this basic temper of peace and we not only 
resolved them but produced, at the same time, 
abiding understanding and friendship. That is a 
great example which we might well bear in mind 
whenever any other crisis in the relations of nations 
confronts us. That is the only civilized approach 
to problems and it leaves no ill-will or bitterness 
behind. 

Jawaharlal Nehri : Freedom from Fear 
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A SYMPOSIUM 


Whither India ?...6 


D. V. GUNDAPPA 


The presentiments of Gandhi’s last days have become the facts of sub- 
sequent history. We find ourselves amidst a moral breakdown today. 
We have suffered loss of character. 


(2) A people’s character is affected by their Government more than 
by any other social force including even religion. Meddling with their 
interests and their intentions, it cannot but give a new turn or a new 
twist to their life’s course at every point. Political power is morality- 
potential as much as it is material fact. Where there are no checks, 
either in parliament or in general public life, to the operation of power, 
we are bound to witness an illustration of Acton’s dictum that power 
corrupts and absolute power corrupts absolutely. 


(3) Accession to power after the coming of Independence was to the 
generality of our leaders like the sudden unbarring of the kitchen-doors 
in a great house to a hunger-driven crowd. They were of two different 
types : the ideal-wise and the worldly-wise. The first were in a hurry to 
give a chance to their ideologies for bettering the lot of man; and the 
second had the eye on the main chance for themselves. In the event, the 
first served to create opportunities for the second. 


(4) Inconnecting power with corruption, Acton must have had in 
mind nothing more mysterious than the lure of money. Office is in practice 
translatable as money ; and money as comfort and luxury and _ public 
regard. If those who took office thirteen years ago had had a full 
realization in their minds of this practical inclination of human nature, 
they should have been less hasty and more cautious in launching out 
schemes and undertakings involving traffic in money on a scale to which 
the country is not accustomed. 
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WHITHER INDIA ? 


(5) Mammoth size works of irrigation and electricity, gigantic iron 
and steel plants, imposing university and laboratory structures staffed with 
careerists of but modest capacity, Extension Service and Block Develop- 
ment activities, largesses to authors and actors, good-will gad-abouts to 
the ends of the earth, loans of a hundred kinds and facilities galore to any 
promiser of any good—such innumerable progeny of the Planning 
Commission bring a copious flow of money to the hands of power and 
instigate patronage. (i) Jobs fat and soft, (ii) contracts (iii) trade 
licences and business permits and (iv) above all the ability to influence 
public officials to serve private ends—these in concrete terms are the 
meaning of power. Is it any wonder that there is personal and group 
rivalry within the power-holding party and scramble and intrigue for 
office ? There can be no greater mockery than the Congressman’s 
denunciation of power-politics. 


(6) If the men who captured power had at the same time borne in 
mind the need to reconsider the ideal in the light of the realities of the 
situation, and if their spirit of adventure had been accompanied by a 
salutary sense of possible risk, we should not have had to be facing today 
exhibitions of the ugly and humiliating elements of human nature on so 
vast and persistent a scale in our public life. 


Linguistic States and National Solidarity 


(7) Such is the ubiquitousness of the forces of human nature that 
the avatar-like issue of linguistic patriotism too has gone the way of the 
Planning Commission. New States meant new fields and new pastures : 
Ministerships and Deputy Ministerships, Speakerships and chairmanships, 
more numerous legislatures and funds earmarked for their exclusive 
dispensation. The core of Gandhian teaching is purity of heart and 
hand, proximity to the heights of the norm in the life of the people and 
a-parigraha or the vow of not-taking anything from others. Can such 
austerity thrive in the kind of atmosphere that is engendered by megalo- 
plan bustle and linguistic trade-label ? 


(8) The language of a region is certainly a factor of capital signi- 
ficance to its Government. But it should be correlated to other equally 
relevant considerations, chief among them being (i) the condition of 
efficiency in administration and (ii) national solidarity. The reorgani- 
zation has proved disastrous under both heads. A composite richness of 
fragrance and colour resulting from blending and harmony among varieties 
of literary gifts and artistic creations was the peculiar beauty of India’s 
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culture. That beauty of harmonized diversity has been uprooted by 
fanatical monolinguism. 


(9) There certainly was need for the re-defining of the boundaries of 
the States (more appropriately to be called the Provinces), but that not 
for securing unilinguism so much as for bringing about optimum condi- 
tions for administration in size of territory and population, in economic 
affinity and social homogeneity. The requisites of good government have 
not been secured by the re-organization. Utter Pradesh and Madhya 
Pradesh continue to be straggling and unwieldy. The heart-whole 
integration of Kannada-speakers has not been realized by New Mysore. 
The local ties of ages are not so easily snapped or replaced. The force of 
government and economic convenience are any day stronger than those 
of linguistic loyalty. 


(10) The linguistic nomenclature of States, as Andhra or Maharastra 
or Tamilnadu (if adopted), is an aggravation of the evil that should be 
avoided. It emphasizes the separatist attitude and at once provokes the 
counter-separatism of the Andhra in Tamilnadu and of the Tamilian ina 
Telugu town. A province is an administrative unit, so marked for the 
convenience of the business of administration. Why should it be used for 
compulsory linguistic proselytization ? 


(11) The States Reorganization Committee had in its membership not 
a single man having any experience of administration or any insight into 
its difficulties. If government should come home to the people in their 
daily and hourly lives, its area should be compact so that its arms could 
reach to remote points. Concentration of attention and intensiveness of 
effort are made impossible by largeness beyond a point. Too much is a 
disadvantage no less than too little in size and population. The optimum 
can be determined only by experience with reference to the physical 
features and the economic endowments and social pecularities of the 
given locality. Administration is organism, and human organism, not 
mechanism. 


What is the Remedy ? 


(12) I am sceptical as to the uses of a Commission for Moral 
Reconstruction. Will a Commission turn the searchlight on the policies 
and programs of Government, for it is there that we have the seed-plot of 
public morals? A Commission that will not undertake to judge of the 
first aberrative force in the field of the ethics of citizenship is not simply 
useless ; it is bound to do worse. 
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(13) There are two ways, and only two, of remedying—ways not 
alternative, but simultaneous and convergent. First the development of a 
strong and alert Opposition within Parliament ; second, the growth of non- 
party public opinion outside Parliament. The origin of the present evil is 
the absence of an independent public mind in the country, outside the 
legislatures. Outside the groups of aspirants for places in the legislatures 
and other political bodies and their adherents and henchmen, there is no 
citizen-intelligence at work seriously to be counted. 


(14) If Mr Nehri would personally renounce party and devote him- 
self to the mobilizing of citizen-intelligence along ways of independent 
thought on public problems, that would be a capital gain to the nation. 
If Gandhi Marg would set to itself the duty of examining the policies and 
projects of Government in the light of Gandhian thought and spirit, that is 
bound to prove a great gain to the cause of good health in the body 
politic. Conscience and character should become the concern, not of a 
Commission or a Conference, but of every one who can think and isin a 
position to promote thought. Non-party Study Groups working through- 
out the country can accomplish a great deal for the restoration of ethical 
standards and national ideals. 





A SYMPOSIUM 


Whither India ?...7 


T. K. MAHADEVAN 


I should like to approach this question of where we are going—if we are 
going anywhere at all—from a point of view that is at variance with the 
basic assumptions of nationhood and with many of the currently accepted 
notions of our time. I should like to argue that the only meaningful 
question today is not ‘‘Whither India?’ or “Whither Asia ?’’—or even 
“Whither Africa ?”—but where humanity as a whole is headed. Not until 
we face up to this question of man’s survival—not until we lay a secure 
foundation of peace and friendship for our children, and our children’s 
children—can we honestly address ourselves to the building up of our 
national edifice. This is not fatalism. The freedom or progress, or even 
survival, of any one nation today depends on the freedom and progress and 
survival of the whole world. We can no longer progress or survive 
in shreds and patches; we can only do so in unison and friendship, 
walking in step, arm in arm. It has got to be “Jay Jagat!’—or 
nothing. 


The world has shrunk, we say ; Moscow is (or soon will be) only half- 
an-hour’s travelling distance from New York ; and we naturally take pride 
in what is admittedly a stupendous achievement. But I should like to 
contend that the world has not shrunk enough or that it has shrunk only 
laterally—with the result that while nations and peoples have come closer 
together in some ways, in other ways they have gone farther apart. There is 
a widely held belief that what we lack is a certain measure of psychological 
shrinking, to match our physical achievement. This is not wholly true. 
What I am insisting, primarily, is that even our physical shrinking has only 
been partial and one-sided: we have striven to come closer together 
in some areas, leaving much of the world in a state of chaotic dispersal ; our 
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vanguard has marched forward too fast, leaving the rear in helter-skelter. 
The ballistic missile and the bullock-cart cannot exist side by side in one 
and the same world. One segment of the human race cannot reach out to 
the moon and the planets while the majority of their brethren are sunk in 
dark, dismal hovels, struggling with a flickering oil-lamp. This has gone on 
long enough ; but my contention is that it cannot go on much longer. 


There is, I would stress, a very real reason—apart from the sentiment 
of a common humanity—why every nation, big or small, young or old, rich 
or poor, should first learn to face up to the larger human challenge before 
it can solve the problems within its own frontiers. Every besetting national 
problem is at root a basic human problem—a problem that is closely inter- 
twined with the hopes and aspirations of other nations and other peoples— 
and there can be no abiding solution of it except in terms of the whole 
human race. Take the question of national security. Every nation worth 
its name assumes, as though it were a self-evident principle, that when its 
security is endangered nothing else matters; and it goes to inordinate 
lengths, starving and emasculating its people, in order to buttress up its so- 
called defences. This obsession with security and defence is not only an 
anachronism today—now that we are much closer to each other’s throats— 
but it is certainly one of the positive causes of tension all round. It is a 
fraudulent half-truth to argue, as alas, all good patriots do, that nations 
arm themselves because there is tension and danger around them. The 
truth rather is that defensive measures are often—in a larger sense, always— 
the cause of tension, not its effect. Defence is a provocative stance. The 
security of one nation is the insecurity of another. There is no such thing 
as a defensive military weapon; all arms are double-edged. Witness the 
extraordinary logistic dissembling about tactical and strategic weapons ; the 
double-talk about deterrence and the pre-emptive strike ; the callous ration- 
alization about Hiroshima... . 


What I am trying to stress is that security is not, or no longer, 
a national problem. It is not as though one nation or people has to be 
protected from another nation or people. It is the whole world that has to 
be kept out of danger. It is the security of the whole world that should be 
our first concern ; for in this as in many other things the whole subsumes 
the parts, and if the world as a whole is made secure it follows that each 
one of us, in our petty little municipalities, will be well and safe. The naive 
would ask, “But safe or secure from what?’ Not from some external 
enemy. Man’s enemy is man himself—not the stars and planets. And I 
do not mean this in any spiritual or theological or moral sense. [ mean the 
concatenation of man’s inherited stupidities and prejudices, his chronic 
inability to outgrow his adolescence, his mulish refusal to grow up to his 
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full stature and to kick away the ancestral shackles that bind his feet. 
Nationalism, the barbed-wire frontier, the defensive posture, the logic 
of my-country-right-or-wrong, the economic cupidity and cussedness that 
perpetuate a world half-satiated, half-starving—these are the shackles that 
enslave us. It is an ersatz freedom that leaves these shackles intact—nay, 
strengthens them anew—and conjures up false nightmares, often with the 
deliberate intention of camouflaging the real or because some idol of 
old must needs be appeased. Freedom is an irrelevant and meaningless 
term unless it means also freedom from fear and fetish alike. A nation that 
arms itself against some hypothetical external enemy is at best a cowardly 
nation—at worst a nation of slaves. A nation that dare not break its idols 
when it must, not only thwarts its own progress but acts as an unshakable 
drag on feet that are poised for a run. We are all so inextricably committed 
and bound to one another, so willy-nilly involved in oné another’s affairs, 
that to run too fast is as bad as to lag behind—but certainly the 
one that tarries and twiddles with his toes is the worst enemy of 
them all! 


This brings me to an obsession which I believe is peculiarly Indian 
and which, to me at any rate, is alarming in its unthinking intensity—the 
obsession with the means. I am not here concerned with the ethical over- 
tones of the philosophy of ends and means. What is alarming is the extent 
to which, by a process of negation, this obsession is tending to push our 
ends farther and farther away from us and reducing us to a nation of 
perennial experimenters. It is as though we must write everything on a 
clean slate, as though every one of our working concepts must be freshly 
forged and minted. We are, | am afraid, fooling ourselves into the belief 
that India is somehow unique, that we have very little in common with the 
rest of the world, that our problems are something special and need to be 
approached and solved in a special, mysterious way. This mystique—for I 
can call it nothing else—is, I submit, a vestige of our old mleccha mentality 
which we have still to fully outgrow. But when a mystique becomes 
a carefully nurtured delusion it is dangerous. It alienates us from 
the common stream of human thought and achievement and reduces us to 
a state of smug and blissful isolation. Far from contributing to the 
cohesive forces at work, we then strike up negative attitudes—giving rise to 
the perpetual quibbling and casuistry amongst us about democracy and 
socialism—and surround every well beaten path with an atmosphere of 
dread virginity. Probably this flatters our national ego and keeps alive an 
ancient delusion that India has it in her to civilize the whole world. But 
the mantle of the guru goes ill with comradeship ; and the habit of pontific- 
ation boomerangs upon our own heads. 

This is how we are so ambivalent in almost every phase and aspect of 
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our national life. For once we turn our backs to the winds of change from 
the outside world and cultivate a superiority complex, then are the doors 
wide open for our painful and unrewarding march towards Utopianism of 
every sort. For Utopias are not, as is commonly supposed, the haven 
towards which humanity has always been moving; they are rather the 
lighthouses which warn us about the rocks ahead ; they tell us not where we 
should go but where we should not. But when a nation falls into the 
exhausting habit of ambivalence—for it is really a habit and no more—and 
loses the gift of quick and energetic action, then Utopias are the easy and 
painless way to resolve, or to appear to resolve, its conflicts. Then does it 
take to sleight of hand and flourish before its innocent multitudes the false 
glitter of home-brewed slogans; then do we shut our doors to the 
influences of history and mistake a _ hot-house plant for the 
real thing. 


I have a gnawing suspicion that much of our besetting ambivalence is 
due to a fault in our leadership—not in particular leaders as such but in the 
cadres of our leadership, in what we assume to be the qualities most neces- 
sary for leadership. I have no great faith in young leadership as such—that 
is, of people young in years commanding the nation. Youth is a state of 
mind rather than a time of life, and there are amongst us many elders— 
such as our youthful Prime Minister—who are still receptive to new ideas 
and are agile enough to meet new challenges without falling off their 
perches. But there is little evidence that this high tradition of youth in old 
age—the tradition of Vasistha and Parasara—will survive for long; and 
here is why I think there is a case for separating leadership from politics, so 
that the services of the best amongst us, who are by nature non-political, 
would be available for the governance of the country. As things are, only 
the worser elements in our society—the go-getters and gate-crashers, the 
people with few ideas and fewer scruples—are being siphoned off into 
leadership channels; and it is a lordly fool who will venture to look too 
closely at the future that awaits us. It thus seems to me that at least one 
direction in which we need to look with a fresh pair of eyes is this urgent 
question of introducing non-political leadership in our country. Of course, 
what I am saying has nothing to do with much of the current controversy 
about non-party politics-or partyless democracy. Politics will always be 
party-ridden, and if we must have a democracy without parties—which is 
the same as saying, without a choice of alternatives—why should we not go 
to the bitter end and discard democracy altogether ? 


I do not, for this or any other reason, agree that there is a falling off 
in our moral standards. The deterioration is more apparent than real. 
Indeed the evidence is—if we compare like with like, as we always ought to 
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—that as a whole the general level of morality everywhere in the world is 
higher than perhaps it ever was within our ken. By morality 1 mean 
a deeper ethical awareness and a quicker ethical volition—neither more nor 
less. Now if sometimes it appears as if there is a great deal more of currup- 
tion, nepotism, chicanery, fraud, gerrymandering and other such evils 
amongst us than there ever was, this I think is due to two reasons. One is 
that the echelons of leadership and power today consist precisely of 
those social levels where such evils have always been rampant; and 
secondly, freedom and the will to progress have together provided a fertile 
field which conduces to such weedy overgrowth, whatever the inhibitions. 
Change the quality of our leadership levels and indulge in less orgiastic 
spending—and I am sure the fever will abate. 


But there is one great national immorality that will take much beating 
and should indeed be the first to be uprooted. This is our ingrained dis- 
honesty with ourselves, our insincerity, the frivolous, trivial, supercilious 
manner in which we dissociate action from thought and feel not the slightest 
wrench in doing exactly the opposite of what we ask others to do. This is 
no endemic malady, but nowhere is the distress more complete than ina 
country where we have traditionally become accustomed to airing 
our ideals more stridently and more often than is good for 
our soul. 


An example of this is the way we have been toying with our popula- 
tion problem. If we had fewer mouths to feed, or at least a hope that by 
and by the number of hungry mouths will grow less and not more, I am 
sure our Five Year Plans will not be the beggar’s testaments that they are 
now. But what do we see around us? Nota genuine concern with the 
magnitude of the problem but some dissembling array of arguments to hide 
the failure of uninspired family planning and to hoodwink ourselves into 
some actuarian dogma that our hungry, ill-clad, ill-housed millions 
may be a liability today but are, in fact, an asset in the long 
run. How long is the run, it is of course left to each one’s individual 
imagination ! 


How long, anyway, are we going to swell our household and go about 
with the begging bowl? The Help India Club will not last for ever. There 
will soon be a Help Africa Club—and perhaps a Help Latin America 
Club—and membership will shift from one to the other with every direc- 
tional change in the new trade winds that are blowing from east to west 
and west to east. Why should we deck ourselves with borrowed plumes 
merely in order to satisfy our megalomaniacal urges and ambitions? We 
are inthe race too late and too far behind; we can have no hope of 
catching up with the front-runners unless we are prepared to accept 
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a lighter impost. There is no humiliation in this, just as grandeur 
does not only lie in doing things the big way. Are we not perhaps 
mistaking grandiosity (even sometimes grandiloquence) for the simple 
grandeur that comes from living within our means ? 


A somewhat more virulent form of our guru complex—in the pejorative 
sense of saying something and not doing it—can be seen in the rapid ouster 
of satydgraha from our civic and individual lives, as something unbecoming 
and unmannerly in a democracy, while all around, in older democracies and 
elsewhere, it is being widely accepted and practised as the most civilized 
form of resistance to evil. Like the teachings of the Buddha in the past, 
the teachings of Gandhi also are fast becoming with us a commodity for 
export and not for home consumption. In the view of the apologists, it is 
enough to have the vote (once in five years!) and the parliament and the 
traditional channels of judicial redress not to want to run after such 
a questionable means of righting wrongs as satyagraha, 


I am not suggesting the use of satydgraha as the handiest and most 
convenient weapon to brandish against the seats of power; that would per- 
haps be durdgraha—alas, a word very much misused. What I find quite 
inconsistent and Pharisaical is its non-use even in conditions of great 
urgency and the spinning of wordy arguments to hide our nakedness. It is 
easy to cut through the mesh and lay bare our lethargy and hypocrisy—but 
what is the use? Heaven knows, there are around us today, hemming us 
from all sides, suffocating us, such a variety of urgent, burning questions 
to resurrect a thousand Gdandhi’s—but where is even a hushed whisper of 
the word satydgraha? Take only the question of disarmament—and 
I mean disarmament by us Indians and not as a sermon for others. 
No matter if we are not one of the great powers and our arming or disarm- 
ing will not so much as touch the hem of the problem. No matter if we 
have only conventional weapons, swords, to beat into plough-shares. The 
question is, since no government worth the name will voluntarily scrap its 
defence forces, what are we ordinary people going to do to compel a course 
of action which every sane human being, other than paranoiacs and homi- 
cides, knows to be the only alternative to disaster, not only in India or in 
any one country, but throughout the whole world? Not to doa thing in 
such a crisis, to bask in the sun and indulge in homiletics, to fiddle when 
Rome is burning—this is durdgraha, as the word ought to be used and 
understood. 


I rather disagree with the concept of the sdnti-send or peace brigades of 
every description. It is a species of fatalism—like the mockery of Civil 
Defence in a nuclear age. Prevention is the only way today—because there 
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will be no cure once the disease erupts. And to my limited understanding, the 
only thing that can prevent a holocaust is a massive movement of satyd- 
graha—now, not after the mushrooms are up. And, defeatist as it my 
sound, satydgraha, like charity. must begin at home and not go stalking 
across international frontiers. The crux of the matter is that whatever we 
do, we must do it here and now. To let our governments arm and 
impoverish us now when the going is good, in the hope that at 
some later stage, when we shall all be knee-deep in _ radioactive 
slush, our peace brigades will take over—is, to put it mildly, 
chimerical. 


There is another aspect which I should like to bring to the fore 
before I close this gloomy prognostication. It is that the only sane and 
feasible foreign policy for any nation today is one of friendship—unquali- 
fied, uninhibited friendship with one and all. The time has come when all 
peoples must learn to put aside their old prejudices and live in peace and 
friendship with one another. There is no other way. The old slogans of 
‘“‘peace with honour”’ and “‘peace with justice’’ have no meaning today. We 
are not living in an age of gallantry. 


“Diseases desperate grown, by desperate remedies are relieved, or not 
at all.” “‘Whither India?’ has meaning only in the larger context 
of “Whither humanity ?’’—and it is only as members of one human race, 
whether doomed or destined for greatnese, that we can find meaning and 
purpose for whatever we do or say. The quest for national greatness is an 
irrelevant affront to our fellowmen elsewhere. We can go up together 
or go down together—but as the slang has it, we cannot go 
it alone! 
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and The controversy between Tagore and Gandhi, between two 

uali- great minds, both moved by mutual admiration and esteem, 

n all but as fatally separated in their feeling as a philosopher can be 

and from an apostle, a St Paul from a Plato, is important. For on 

s of the one side we have the spirit of religious faith and charity 

We seeking to found a new humanity. On the other we have 
intelligence, free-born, serene and broad, seeking to unite 
aspirations of all humanity in sympathy and understanding. 

acs: Tagore always looked upon Gandhi as a saint, and I have often 

ais heard him speak of him with veneration. Even the manifesto of 

nic October 1921, which marked the break between the two men, 

and begins with one of the most beautiful tributes to Gandhi that 

woes have ever been written. Gdndhi’s attitude to Tagore is one of 

loving regard, and it does not change even when the two 


disagree. You feel that Gandhi is loath to enter into polemics 
with Tagore, and when certain kind friends try to embitter the 
debate {by repeating personal remarks, Gandhi bids them to be 
silent and explains how much he owes Tagore. ROMAIN ROLLAND 


Three Letters : Tagore’ 


2 March 1921: Your last letter gives wonderful news about our stu- 
dents in Calcutta. I hope that this spirit of sacrifice and willingness to suffer 
will grow in strength ; for to achieve this is an end in itself. This is the 
true freedom! Nothing is of higher value—be it national wealth or 
independence—than disinterested faith in ideals, in the moral greatness of 
man. The West has its unshakable faith in material strength and pros- 


1. Modern Review, May 1921. 
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perity ; and therefore however loud grows the cry for peace and disarma- 
ment, its ferocity growls louder, gnashing its teeth and lashing its tail in 
impatience. It is like a fish, hurt by the pressure of the flood, planning 
to fly in the air. Certainly the idea is brilliant, but it is not possible for a 
fish to realize. We in India shall have to show to the world what is that 
truth which not only makes disarmament possible but turns it into strength. 
That moral force is a higher power than brute force will be proved by the 
people who are unarmed. Life in its higher development has thrown off 
its tremendous burden of armour and a prodigious quantity of flesh ; till 
man has become the conqueror of the brute world. The day is sure to come 
when the frail man of spirit, completely unhampered by arms and air fleets 
and dreadnoughts, will prove that the meek is to inherit the earth. It is in 
the fitness of things that Mahatma Gandhi, frail in body and devoid of all 
material resources, should call up the immense power of the meek that has 
been lying waiting in the heart of the destitute and insulted humanity of 
India. The destiny of India has chosen for its ally Nardyana and not the 
Nardyana-send—the power of soul and not that of muscle. And she is to 
raise the history of man from the muddy level of physical conflict to the 
higher moral altitude. What is Swaraj! It is mdayd, it is like a mist that 
will vanish, leaving no stain on the radiance of the Eternal. However we 
may delude ourselves with the phrases learnt from the West, Swaraj is not 
our objective. Our fight is a spiritual fight—it is for Man. We are to 
emancipate Man from the meshes that he himself has woven round him— 
these organisations of National Egoism. The butterfly will have to be 
persuaded that the freedom of the sky is of higher value than the shelter of 
the cocoon. If we can defy the strong, the armed, the wealthy—revealing 
to the world the power of the immortal spirit—the whole castle of the 
Giant Flesh will vanish in the void. And then Man will find his Swaraj. 
We, the famished, ragged ragamuffins of the East, are to win freedom for 
all Humanity. We have no word for “nation” in our language. When 
we borrow this word from other people, it never fits us. For we are to 
make our league with Nardyana, and our victory will not give us anything 
but victory itself; victory for God’s world. I have seen the West ; I covet 
not the unholy feast in which she revels every moment, growing more and 
more bloated and red and dangerously delirious. Not for us is this mad 
orgy of midnight, with lighted torches, but awakenment in the serene light 
of morning. 


op 


5 March 1921: Lately I have been receiving more and more news 
and newspaper cuttings from India, giving rise in my mind to a painful 
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struggle that presages a period of suffering which is waiting for me. I am 
striving with all my power to tune my mood of mind to be in accord with 
the great feeling of excitement sweeping across my country. But deep in 
my being, why is there this spirit of resistance maintaining its place in 
spite of my strong desire to remove it? I fail to find a clear answer and 
through my gloom of dejection breaks out a smile and a voice saying, 
“Your place is on ‘the seashore of worlds’, with children ; there is your 
peace, and I am with you there”. And this is why lately I have been 
playing with inventing new metres. These are merest nothings that are 
content to be borne away by the current of time, dancing in the sun and 
laughing as they disappear. But while I play, the whole creation is amused ; 
for are not flowers and leaves never-ending experiments in metre, is not my 
God an eternal waster of time? He flings stars and planets in the whirl- 
wind of changes, he floats paper-boats of ages, filled with his fancies, on 
the rushing stream of appearance. When I tease him and beg him to 
allow me to remain his little follower and accept a few trifles of mine as 
the cargo of his play-boat, he smiles and I trot behind him catching the 
hem of his robe. But where am [I among the crowd, pushed from behind, 
pressed from all sides? And what is this noise about me? If it is a song, 
then my own sitdr can catch the tune and I join in the chorus, for I am a 
singer. But if it isa shout, then my voice is wrecked and I am lost in 
bewilderment. I have been trying all these days to find in it a melody, 
straining my ear, but the idea of Non-cooperation, with its mighty volume 
of sound, does not sing to me, its congregated menace of negation shouts. 
And I say to myself, “If you cannot keep step with your countrymen at 
this great crisis of their history, never say that you are right and the rest 
of them wrong; only give up your role as a soldier, go back to your 
corner as a poet, be ready to accept popular derision and disgrace’’. 


R, in support of the present movement, has often said to me that 
passion for rejection is a stronger power in the beginning than the accep- 
tance of an ideal. Though I know it to be a fact, I cannot take it as a 
truth. We must choose our allies once for all, for they stick to us even 
when we would be glad to be rid of them. If we once claim strength from 
intoxication, then in the time of-reaction our normal strength is bankrupt, 
and we go back again and again to’ the demon who lends us resources in a 
vessel whose bottom he takes away. 


Brahma-vidyda (the cult of Brahman, the infinite Being) in India has 
for its object mukti, emancipation, while Buddhism has nirvana, extinction. 
It may be argued that both have the same idea in different names. But 
names represent attitudes of mind, emphasise particular aspects of truth. 
Mukti draws our attention to the positive, and nirvana to the negative side 
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of truth. Buddha kept silence all through his teachings about the truth of 
the Om, the everlasting yes, his implication being that by the negative path 
of destroying the self we naturally reach that truth. Therefore he 
emphasised the fact of duhkha (misery) which had to be avoided, and 
Brahma-vidya emphasised the fact of dnanda, joy, which had to be attained. 
The latter cult also needs for its fulfilment the discipline of self-abnegation, 
but it holds before its view the idea of Brahman, not only at the end but 
all through the process of realisation. Therefore the idea of life’s training 
was different in the Vedic period from that of the Buddhistic. In the 
former it was the purification of life’s joy, in the latter it was the eradica- 
tion of it. The abnormal type of asceticism to which Buddhism gave rise 
in India revelled in celibacy and mutilation of life in all different forms. 
But the forest life of the Brahmana was not antagonistic to the social life 
of man, but harmonious with it. It was like our musical instrument 
tambira, whose duty is to supply the fundamental notes to the music to 
save it from straying into discordance. It believed in Gnandam, the music 
of the soul, and its own simplicity was not to kill it but to guide it. 


The idea of Non-cooperation is political asceticism. Our’ students 
are bringing their offering of sacrifices to what? Not to a fuller education 
but to non-education. It has at its back a fierce joy of annihilation, which 
at its best is asceticism and at its worst is that orgy of frightfulness in 
which human nature, losing faith in the basic reality of normal life, finds 
a disinterested delight in an unmeaning devastation, as has been shown in 
the late war and on other occasions which came nearer to us. ‘‘No’’, in 
its passive moral form, is asceticism and in its active moral form is violence. 
The desert is as much a form of himsd (malignance) as is the raging sea 
in storm ; they both are against life. 


I remember the day, during the Swadeshi movement in Bengal, when 
a crowd of young students came to see me in the first floor hall of our 
Vichitra house. They said to me that if I would order them to leave their 
schools and colleges they would instantly obey. I was emphatic in my 
refusal to do so, and they went away angry, doubting the sincerity of my 
love for my motherland. And yet long before this popular ebullition of 
excitement I myself had given a thousand rupees, when I had not five 
rupees to call my own, to open a Swadeshi store and courted banter and 
bankruptcy. The reason of my refusing to advise those students to leave 
their schools was because the anarchy of a mere emptiness never tempts 
me, even when it is resorted to as a temporary measure. I am frightened 
of an abstraction which is ready to ignore living reality. These students 
were no mere phantoms to me, their life was a great fact to them and to 
the All. I could not lightly take upon myself the tremendous responsi- 
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bility of a mere negative program for them which would uproot their life 
from its soil, however thin and poor that soil might be. The great injury 
and injustice which had been done to those boys who were tempted away 
from their career before any real provision was made, could never be 
made good to them. Of course that is nothing from the point of view of 
an abstraction which can ignore the infinite value even of the smallest 
fraction of reality. I wish I were the little creature Jack, whose one 
mission is to kill the giant abstraction which is claiming the sacrifice of 
individuals all over the world under highly painted masks of delusion. 


I say again and again that Iama poet, that I am not a fighter by 
nature. I would give everything to be one with my surroundings. I love 
my fellow-beings and I prize theirlove. Yet I have been chosen by destiny 
to ply my boat there where the current is against me. What irony of fate 
is this that I should be preaching cooperation of cultures between East 
and West on this side of the sea just at the moment when the doctrine of 
Non-cooperation is preached on the other side? You know that I do not 
believe in the material civilisation of the West, just as I do not believe in 
the physical body. to be the highest truth in man. But I still less believe 
in the destruction of the physical body, and the ignoring of the material 
necessities of life. What is needed is establishment of harmony between 
the physical and spiritual nature of man, maintaining of balance between 
the foundation and superstructure. I believe in the true meeting of the 
East and the West. Love is the ultimate truth of soul. We should carry 
its banner against all opposition. The idea of Non-cooperation unneces- 
sarily hurts that truth. It is not our hearth fire, but the fire that burns 
out our hearth and home. 


a 


13 March 1921 : Things that are stationary have no responsibility and 
need no law. For death even the tombstone is a useless luxury. But for 
a world which is an ever-moving multitude advancing towards an idea, all 
its laws must have one principle of harmony. This is thé law of 
creation. 


Man became great when he found out this law for himself, the law 
of cooperation. It helped him to move together, to utilise the rhythm 
and impetus of the world march. He at once felt that this moving together 
was not mechanical, not an external regulation for the sake of some con- 
venience. It was what the metre is in poetry, which is not a mere system 
of enclosure for keeping ideas from running away in disorder, but for 
vitalising them, making them indivisible in a unity of creation. 
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So far this idea of cooperation has developed itself into individual 
communities, within the boundaries of which peace has been maintained 
and a varied wealth of life produced. But outside these boundaries the 
law of cooperation has not been realised. Consequently the great world of 
man is suffering from ceaseless discordance. We are beginning to discover 
that our problem is world-wide, and no one people of the. Earth can work 
out its salvation by detaching itself from the others. Either we shall be 
saved together, or drawn together into destruction. 


This truth has ever been recognised by all the great personalities of 
the world. They had in themselves the petfect consciousness of the 
undivided spirit of man. Their teachings were against triba] exclusiveness, 
and thus we find that Buddha’s India transcended geographical India, and 
Christ’s religion broke through the bonds of Judaism. 


Today, at this critical moment of the world’s history, cannot India 
rise above her limitations and offer the great ideal to the world that will 
work towards harmony and cooperation between the different peoples of 
the earth? Men of feeble faith will say that India requires to be strong 
and rich before she can raise her voice for the sake of the whole world, 
But I refuse to believe it. That the measure of man’s greatness is in his 
material resources is a gigantic illusion casting its shadow over the present- 
day world—it is an insult to man. It lies in the power of the materially 
weak to save the world from this illusion, and India, in spite of her 
penury and humiliation, can afford to come to the rescue of humanity. 


The freedom of unrestrained egoism in the individual is license and 
not true freedom. For his truth is in that which is universal in him. 
Individual human races also attain true freedom when they have the 
freedom of perfect revelation of Man and not that of their aggressive 
racial egoism. The idea of freedom which prevails in modern civilisation 
is superficial and materialistic. Our revolution in India will be a true one 
when its forces will be directed against this crude idea of liberty. 


The sunlight of love has the freedom that ripens the wisdom of 
immortal life, but passion’s fire can only forge fetters for ourselves. The 
Spiritual Man has been struggling for its emergence into perfection and 
all true cry of freedom is for this emancipation. Erecting barricades of 
fierce separateness in the name of national necessity is offering hindrance 
to it, therefore in the long run building a prison for the nation itself. 
For the only path of deliverance for nations is in the ideal humanity. 


Creation is an endless activity of God’s freedom; it is an end in 
itself. Freedom is true when it is a revelation of truth. Man’s freedom 
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is for the revelation of the truth of Man which is struggling to express 
itself. We have not yet fully realised it. But those people who have faith 
in its greatness, who acknowledge its sovereignty, and have the instinctive 
urging in their heart to break down obstructions, are paving the way for 
its coming. India ever has nourished faith inthe truth of Spiritual Man, 
for whose realisation she has made innumerable experiments, sacrifices and 
penance, some verging on the grotesque and the abnormal. But the fact 
is, she has never ceased in her attempt to find it even though at the 
tremendous cost of material success. Therefore I feel that the true India 
is an idea, and not a mere geographical fact. I have come into touch 
with this idea in far-away places of Europe and my loyalty was drawn to 
it in persons who belonged to different countries from mine. India will 
be victorious when this idea wins victory—the idea of purusam mahantam 
Gditya-varnam tamasah parastat, the Infinite Personality whose light 
reveals itself through the obstruction of darkness. Our fight is against this 
darkness, our object is the revealment of the light of this Infinite Person- 
ality of Man in ourselves. The Infinite Personality of Man is not to be 
achieved in single individuals, but in one grand harmony of all human 
races. The darkness of egoism which will have to be destroyed is the 
egoism of the people. The idea of India is against the intense conscious- 
ness of the separateness of one’s own people from others, and which 
inevitably leads to ceaseless conflicts. Therefore my one prayer is, let India 
stand for the cooperation of all peoples of the world. The spirit of rejection 
finds its support in the consciousness of separateness, the spirit of 
acceptance in the consciousness of unity. India has ever declared that 
Unity is Truth and separateness is maya. This unity is not a zero, it is 
that which comprehends all and therefore can never be reached through 
the path of negation. Our present struggle to alienate our heart and mind 
from those of the West is an attempt at spiritual suicide. If in the spirit 
of national vaingloriousness we shout from our house-top that the West 
has produced nothing that has an infinite value for man, then we but 
create a serious cause of doubt about the worth of any product of the 
Eastern mind. For it is the mind of Man in the East and West which is 
ever approaching Truth in her different aspects from different angles of 
vision ; and if it can be true that the standpoint of the West has betrayed 
it into an utter misdirection, then we can never be sure of the standpoint 
of the East. Let us be rid of all false pride and rejoice at any lamp being 
lit at any corner of the world, knowing that it is a part of the common 
illumination of our house. 


. .. Therefore it hurts me deeply when the cry of rejection rings loud 
against the West in my country with the clamour that the Western education 
can only injure us. It cannot be true. What has caused the mischief is 
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the fact that for a long time we have been out of touch with our own 
culture and therefore the Western culture has not found its perspective in 
our life, very often found a wrong perspective giving our mental eye a 
squint. When we have the intellectual capital of our own, the commerce 
of thought with the outer world becomes natural and fully profitable. But 
to say that such commerce is inherently wrong is to encourage the worst 
form of provincialism, productive of nothing but intellectual indigence. 
The West has misunderstood the East which is at the root of the dishar- 
mony that prevails between them, but will it mend the matter if the East 
in her turn tries to misunderstand the West? The present age has power- 
fully been possessed by the West; it has only become possible because to 
her is given some great mission for man. We from the East have to come 
to her to learn whatever she has to teach us: for by doing so we hasten 
the fulfilment of this age. We know that the East also has her lessons to 
give, and she has her own responsibility of not allowing her light to be 
extinguished, and the time will come when the West will find leisure to 
realise that she has a home of hers in the East where her food is and 
her rest. 


The Poet’s Anxiety : Gandhi’ 


The Poet of Asia, as Lord Hardinge called Dr Tagore, is fast becoming, 
if he has not already become, the Poet of the world. Increasing prestige 
has brought to him increasing responsibility. His greatest service to India 
must be his poetic interpretation of India’s message to the world. The 
Poet is therefore sincerely anxious that India should deliver no false or 
feeble message in her name. He is naturally jealous of his country’s 
reputation. He says he has striven hard to find himself in tune with the 
present movement. He confesses that he is baffled. He can find nothing 
for his lyre in the din and the bustle of Non-cooperation. In three 
forceful letters he has endeavoured to give expression to his misgivings, 
and he has come to the conclusion that Non-cooperation is not dignified 
enough for the India of his vision, that it is a doctrine of negation and 
despair. He fears that it is a doctrine of separation, exclusiveness, 
narrowness and negation. 


No Indian can feel anything but pride in the Poet’s exquisite 
jealousy of India’s honour. It is good that he should have sent to us his 
misgivings in language at once beautiful and clear. 


In all humility I shall endeavour to answer the Poet’s doubts. I may 


2. Young India, 1 June 1921. 
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fail to convince him, or the reader who may have been touched by his 
eloquence, but I would like to assure him and India that Non-cooperation 
in conception is not any of the things he fears, and he need have no cause 
to be ashamed of his country for having adopted Non-cooperation. If in 
actual application it appears in the end to have failed, it will be no more 
the fault of the doctrine, than it would be of Truth if those who claim to 
apply it in practice do not appear to succeed. Non-cooperation may have 
come in advance of its time. India and the world must then wait, but 
there is no choice for India save between violence and Non-cooperation. 


Nor need the Poet fear that Non-cooperation is intended to erect a 
Chinese wall between India and the West. On the contrary, Non- 
cooperation is intended to pave the way to real, honourable and voluntary 
cooperation based on mutual respect and trust. The present struggle is 
being waged against compulsory cooperation, against one-sided combina- 
tion, against the armed imposition of modern methods of exploitation 
masquerading under the name of civilisation. 


Non-cooperation is a protest against an unwitting and unwilling 
participation in evil. 


The Poet’s concern is largely about the students. He is of opinion 
that they should not have been called upon to give up Goverment schools 
before they had other schools to goto. Here I must differ from him. I 
have never been able to make a fetish of literary training. My experience 
has proved to my satisfaction that literary training by itself adds not an 
inch to one’s moral height and that character-building is independent of 
literary training. I am firmly of opinion that the Government schools 
have unmanned us, rendered us helpless and Godless. They have filled us 
with discontent, and providing no remedy for the discontent, have made 
us despondent. They have made us what we were intended to become— 
clerks and interpreters. A Government builds its prestige upon the 
apparently voluntary association of the governed. And if it was wrong to 
cooperate with the Government in keeping us slaves, we were bound to 
begin with those institutions in which our association appeared to be most 
voluntary. The youth of a nation are its hope. I hold that as soon as 
we discovered that the system of government was wholly, or mainly, evil, 
it became sinful for us to associate our children with it. 


It is no argument against the soundness of the proposition laid down 
by me, that the vast majority of the students went back after the first flush 
of enthusiasm. Their recantation is proof rather of the extent of our 
degradation than of the wrongness of the step. Experience has shown 
that the establishment of national schools has not resulted in drawing 
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many more students. The strongest and the truest of them came out 
without any natioual schools to fall back upon, and Iam convinced that 
these first withdrawals are rendering service of the highest order. 


But the Poet’s protest against the calling out of the boys is really a 
corollary to his objection to the very doctrine of Non-cooperation. He 
has a horror of everything negative. His whole soul seems to rebel 
against the negative commandments of religion. I must give his objection 
in his own inimitable language. ‘‘R, in support of the present movement, 
has often said to me that passion for rejection is a stronger power in the 
beginning than the acceptance of an ideal. Though I know it to be a 
fact, I cannot take it as a truth... . Brahma-vidyd in India has for its object 
mukti, emancipation, while Buddhism has nirvana, extinction.... Mukti 
draws our attention to the positive and nirvdna to the negative side of 
truth. ... Therefore he emphasised the fact of duhkha, misery, which had to 
be avoided and brahma-vidya emphasised the fact of dnanda, joy, which 
had to be attained.”’ In these and kindred passages the reader will find the 
key to the Poet’s mentality. In my humble opinion, rejection is as much an 
ideal as the acceptance of a thing. It is as necessary to reject untruth as 
it is to accept truth. All religions teach that two opposite forces act upon 
us and that the human endeavour consists in a series of eternal rejections 
and acceptances. Non-cooperation with evil is as much a duty as coopera- 
tion with good. I venture to suggest that the Poet has done an uncons- 
cious injustice to Buddhism in describing nirvadna as merely a negative 
state. I make bold to say that mukti, emancipation, is as much a negative 
state as nirvana. ‘Emancipation from or extinction of the bondage of the 
flesh leads to dnanda ‘(eternal bliss). Let me close this part of my argument 
by drawing attention to the fact that the final word of the Upanisads 
(brahma-vidya) is, No. Neti was the best description the authors of the 
Upanisads were able to find for brahman. 


I therefore think that the Poet has been unnecessarily alarmed at the 
negative aspect of Non-cooperation, We had lost. the power of saying 
“No”. It had become disloyal, almost sacrilegious to say ‘‘No”’ to the 
Government. This deliberate refusal to cooperate is like the necessary 
weeding process that a cultivator has to resort to before he sows. Weeding 
is as necessary to agriculture as sowing. Indeed, even whilst the crops 
are growing, the weeding fork, as every husbandman knows, is an instru- 
ment almost of daily use. ‘The nation’s Non-cooperation is an invitation 
to the Government to cooperate with it on its own terms as it is every 
nation’s right and every good Government’s duty. Non-cooperation is 
the nation’s notice that it is no longer satisfied to be in tutelage. The 
nation has taken tothe harmless (for it), natural and religious doctrine of 
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Non-cooperation in the place of the unnatural and irreligious doctrine of 
violence. And if India is ever to attain the Swaraj of the Poet’s dream, she 
will do so only by non-violent Non-cooperation. Let him deliver his 
message of peace to the world, and feel confident that India through her 
Non-cooperation, if she remains true to her pledge, will have exemplified 
his message. Non-cooperation is intended to give the very meaning to 
patriotism that the Poet is yearning after. An India prostrate at the feet 
of Europe can give no hope to humanity. An India awakened and free 
has a message of peace and goodwill to a groaning world. Non-coopera- 
tion is designed to supply her with a platform from which she will preach 
the message. 


The Call of Truth: Tagore’ 


. . . The movement! which has now succeeded the Swadeshi agitation® 
is ever sO much greater and has moreover extended its influence all over 
India. Previously, the vision of our political leaders had never reached 
beyond the English-knowing classes, because the country meant for them 
only that bookish aspect of it which is to be found in the pages of 
the Englishman’s history. Such a country was merely a _ mirage 
born of vapourings in the English language, in which flitted about thin 
shades of Burke and Gladstone, Mazzini and Garibaldi. Nothing 
resembling self-sacrifice or true feeling for their countrymen was visible. 
At this juncture, Mahatma Gandhi came and stood at the cottage door of 
the destitute millions, clad as one of themselves, and talking to them in 
their own language. Here was the truth at last, not a mere quotation out 
of a book. So the name of Mahatm4, which was given to him, is his 
true name. Who else has felt so many men of India to be of his flesh and 
blood? At the touch of Truth the pent-up forces of the soul are set free. 
As soon as true love stood at India’s door, it flew open: all hesitation 
and holding back vanished. Truth awakened truth. 


Stratagem in politics is a barren policy—this was a lesson of which 
we were sorely in need. All honour to the Mahatma, who made visible to 
us the power of Truth. But reliance on tactics is so ingrained in the 
cowardly and the weak, that in order to eradicate it the very skin must be 
sloughed off. Even today our worldly-wise men cannot get rid of the idea 
of utilising the Mahatma as a secret and more ingenious move in their 
political gamble. With their minds corroded by untruth, they cannot 


3. Modern Review, October 1921. 
4. The Non-cooperation movement of Gandhi. 
5. Of Bengal. 
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understand what an important thing it is that the Mahatma’s supreme love 
should have drawn forth the country’s love. The thing that has happened 
is nothing less than the birth of freedom. It is the gain by the country of 
itself. In it there is no room for any thought as to where the Englishman 
is, Or is not. This love is self-expression. It is pure affirmation. It does 
not argue with negation: it has no need for argument. 


Some notes of the music of this wonderful awakening of India by 
love floated over to me across the seas. It was a great joy to me to think 
that the call of this festivity of awakening would come to each one of 
us ; and that the true sakti of India’s spirit, in all its multifarious variety, 
would at last find expression. This thought came to me because I have 
always believed that in such a way India would find its freedom. When 
Lord Buddha voiced forth the truth of compassion for all living creatures, 
which he had obtained as the fruit of his own self-discipline, the manhood 
of India was roused and poured itself forth in science and art and wealth 
of every kind. True, in the matter of political unification the repeated 
attempts that were then made as often failed ; nevertheless India’s mind 
had awakened into freedom from its submergence in sleep, and its over- 
whelming force would brook no confinement within the petty limits of 
country. It overflowed across ocean and desert, scattering its wealth of 
the spirit over every land that it touched. No commercial or military 
exploiter today has ever been able to do anything like it. Whatever land 
these exploiters have touched has been agonised with sorrow and the fair 
face of the world has been scarred and disfigured. Why? Because not 
greed but love is true. When love gives freedom it does so at the very 
centre of our life. When greed seeks unfettered power, it is forcefully 
impatient. We saw this during the partition agitation. We then compell- 
ed the poor to make sacrifices, not always out of the inwardness of love, 
but often by outward pressure. That was because greed is always seeking 
for a particular result within a definite time. But the fruit which love 
seeks is not of today or tomorrow, nor for a time only: it is sufficient 
unto itself. 


So, in the expectation of breathing the buoyant breezes of this new- 
found freedom, I came home rejoicing. But what I found in Calcutta 
when I arrived depressed me. An oppressive atmosphere seemed to burden 
the land. Some outside compulsion seemed to be urging one and all to 
talk in the same strain, to work at the same mill. When I wanted to 
inquire, to discuss, my well-wishers clapped their hands over my lips, 
saying : ‘Not now, not now. Today, in the atmosphere of the country, 
there is a spirit of persecution, which is not that of armed force, but some- 
thing still more alarming, because it is invisible’. I found, further, that 
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those who had their doubts as to the present activities, if they happened 
to whisper them out, however cautiously, however guardedly, felt some 
admonishing hand clutching them within. There was a newspaper which 
one day had the temerity to disapprove, in a feeble way, of the burning 
of cloth. The very next day the editor was shaken out of his balance by 
the agitation of his readers. How long would it take for the fire which 
was burning cloth to reduce his paper to ashes? The sight that met my 
eye was, on the one hand, of people immensely busy ; on the other, 
intensely afraid. What I heard on every side was that reason, and 
culture as well, must be closured. It was only necessary to cling to an 
unquestioning obedience. Obedience to whom ? To some mantra, some 
unreasoned creed ! 


And why this obedience ? Here again comes that same greed, our 
spiritual enemy. There dangles before the country the bait of getting a 
thing of inestimable value, dirt cheap and in double-quick time. It is 
like the fakir with his goldmaking trick. With such a lure men cast so 
readily to the winds their independent judgement and wax so mightily 
wroth with those who will not do likewise. So easy is it to overpower, in 
the name of outside freedom, the inner freedom of man. The most 
deplorable part of it is that so many do not even honestly believe in the 
hope that they swear by. ‘“‘It will serve to make our countrymen do what 
is necessary’ —say they. Evidently, according to them, the India which 
once declared : ‘In truth is victory, not in untruth’—that India would 
not have been fit for Swaraj. 


Another mischief is that the gain, with the promise of which obedien- 
ce is claimed, is indicated by name, but is not defined. Just as when fear 
is vague it becomes all the more strong, so the vagueness of the lure 
makes it all the more tempting ; inasmuch as ample room is left for each 
one’s imagination to shape it to his taste. Moreover there is no driving 
it into a corner, because it can always shift from one shelter to another. 
In short, the object of the temptation has been magnified through its 
indefiniteness, while the time and method of its attainment have been 
made too narrowly definite. When the reason of man has been overcome 
in this way, he easily consents to give up all legitimate questions and 
blindly follows the path of obedience. But can we really afford to forget 
so easily that delusion is at the root of all slavery—that all freedom means 
freedom from maya? What if the bulk of our people have unquestion- 
ingly accepted the creed, that by means of sundry practices Swaraj will 
come to them on a particular date in the near future, and are also ready 
to use their clubs to put down all further argument—that is to say, they 
have surrendered the freedom of their own minds and are prepared to 
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deprive other minds of their freedom likewise? Is not this by itself a 
reason for profound misgiving 2? We were seeking the exorciser to drive 
out this very ghost ; but if the ghost itself comes in the guise of exorciser 
then the danger is only heightened. 

















































The Mahatma has won the heart of India with his love ; for that 
we have all acknowledged his sovereignty. He has given us a vision of 
the sakti of truth ; for that our gratitude to him is unbounded. We read 
about truth in books : we talk about it : but it is indeed a red-letter day 
when we see it face to face. Rare is the moment, in many a long year, 
when such good fortune happens. Wecan make and break Congresses 
every other day. It is at any time possible for us to stump the country 
preaching politics in English. But the golden rod which can awaken our 
country in Truth and Love is not a thing which can be manufactured by 
the nearest goldsmith. To the wielder of that rod our profound salutation ! 
But if, having seen truth, our belief in it is not confirmed, what is the 
good of it all? Our mind must acknowledge the truth of the intellect, just 
as our heart does the truth of love. No Congress or other outside insti- 
tution succeeded in touching the heart of India. It was roused only by 
the touch of love. Having had such a clear vision of this wonderful 
power of Truth, are we to cease to believe in it, just where the attain- 
ment of Swaraj is concerned ? Has the truth, which was needed in the 
process of awakenment, to be got rid of in the proceess of achievement ? 


Let me give an illustration. I am in search of a vind player. I have 
tried East and I have tried West, but have not found the man of my 
quest. They are all experts. They can make the strings resound to a 
degree, they command high prices, but for all their wonderful execution 
they can strike no chord in my heart. At last I come across one whose 
very first notes melt away the sense of oppression within. In him is the 
fire of the Sakti of joy which can light up all other hearts by its touch. 
His appeal to me is instant, and I hail him as Master. I then want a vind 
made. For this, of course, are required all kinds of material and a 
different kind of science. If, finding me to be lacking in the means, my 
master should be moved to pity and say : ‘‘Never mind, my son, do not 
go to the expense in workmanship and time which a vind will require. 
Take rather this simple string tightened across a piece of wood and 

. practise on it. In a short time you will find it to be as good as a 
vind.” Would that do? I am afraid not. It would, in fact, be a 
mistaken kindness for the master thus to take pity on my circumstances. 
Far better if he were to tell me plainly that such things cannot be had 
cheaply. It is he who should teach me that merely one string will not 
serve for a true vind; that the materials required are many and various; 
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that the lines of its moulding must be shapely and precise ; that if there be 
anything faulty, it will fail to make good music, so that all laws of 
the science and technique of art must be rigorously and intelligently 
followed. In short, the true function of the master player should be to 
evoke a response from the depths of our heart, so that we may gain the 
strength to wait and work till the true end is achieved. 


From our master, the Mahatmaéa—may our devotion to him never 
grow less!—we must learn the truth of love in all its purity, but the 
science and art of building up Swaraj is a vast subject. Its pathways 
are difficult to traverse and take time. For this task, aspiration and 
emotion must be there, but no less must study and thought be there like- 
wise. For it, the economist must think, the mechanic must labour, the 
educationist and statesman must teach and contrive. In a word, the 
mind of the country must exert itself in all directions. Above all, the 
spirit of inquiry throughout the whole country must be kept intact and 
untrammelled, its mind not made timid or inactive by compulsion, open 
or secret. 


We know from past experience that it is not any and every call to 
which the country responds. It is because no one has yet been able to 
unite in yoga all the forces of the country in the work of its creation that 
so much time has been lost over and over again. And we have been 
kept waiting and waiting for him who has the right and the power to 
make the call upon us. In the old forests of India, our gurus, in the 
fullness of their vision of the Truth, had sent forth such a call saying : 
“As the rivers flow on their downward course, as the months flow on 
to the year, so let all seekers after truth come from all sides’. The 
initiation into Truth of that day has borne fruit, undying to this day, and 
the voice of its message still rings in the ears of the world. 


Why should not our guru of today, who would lead us on the paths 
of karma, send forth such a call ? Why should he not say : “Come ye from 
all sides and be welcome. Let all the forces of the land be brought into 
action, for then alone shall the country awake. Freedom is in complete 
awakening, in full self-expression.”” God has given the Mahatma the voice 
that can call, for in him there is the Truth. Why should this not be our 
long-awaited opportunity ? 


But his call came to one narrow field alone. To one and all he 
simply says : Spin and weave, spin and weave. Is this the call: ‘Let all 
seekers after truth come from all sides’? Is this the call of the New 
Age to new creation ? When nature called to the bee to take refuge in 
the narrow life of the hive, millions of bees responded to it for the sake 
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of efficiency, and accepted the loss of sex in consequence. But this 
sacrifice by way of self-atrophy led to the opposite of freedom. Any 
country, the people of which can agree to become neuters for the sake of 
some temptation, or command, carries within itself its own prison house. 
To spin is easy, therefore for all men it is an imposition hard to bear. 
The call to the ease of mere efficiency is well enough for the bee. The 
wealth of power, that is man’s, can only become manifest when his utmost 
is claimed. 















Sparta tried to gain strength by narrowing herself down to a parti- 
cular purpose, but she did not win. Athens sought to attain perfection 
by opening herself out in all her fullness—and she did win. Her flag of 
victory still flies at the masthead of man’s civilisation. It is admitted that 
European military camps and factories are stunting man, that their greed 
is cutting man down to the measure of their own narrow purpose, that 
for these reasons joylessness darkly lowers over the West. But if man be 
stunted by big machines, the danger of his being stunted by small machines 
must not be lost sight of. The carkhd in its proper place can do no 
harm, but will rather do much good. But where, by reason of failure to 
acknowledge the differences in man’s temperament. It is in the wrong 
place, there thread can only be spun at the cost of a great deal of the 
mind itself. Mind is no less valuable than cotton thread. 






Some are objecting : ““We do not propose to curb our minds for 
ever, but only for a time”. But why should it be even for a time? Is it 
because within a short time spinning will give us Swaraj? But where is 
the argument for this? Swaraj is not concerned with our apparel only— 
it cannot be established on cheap clothing ; its foundation is in the mind, 
which, with its diverse powers and its confidence in those powers, goes 
on all the time creating Swaraj for itself. In no country in the world is 
the building up of Swaraj completed. In some part or other of every 
nation, some lurking greed or illusion still perpetuates bondage. And the 
root of such bondage is always within the mind. Where then, I ask 
again, is the argument that in our country Swaraj can be brought about 
by everyone engaging for a time in spinning? A mere statement, in lieu 
of argument, will surely never do. If once we consent to receive fate’s 
oracle from human lips, that will add one more to the torments of our 
slavery, and not the least one cither. If nothing but oracles will serve to 
move us, oracles will have to be manufactured, morning, noon and night, 
for the sake of urgent needs, and all other voices would be defeated. 
Those for whom authority is needed in place of reason, will invariably 
accept despotism in place of freedom. It is like cutting at the root of a 
tree while pouring water on the top. This is not a new thing, I know. 
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We have enough of magic in the country—magical revelation, magical 
healing and all kinds of divine intervention in mundane affairs. That is 
exactly why I am so anxious to reinstate reason on its throne. As I have 
said before, God himself has given the mind sovereignty in the material 
world. And I say today, that only those will be able to get and keep 
Swaraj in the material world who have realised the dignity of self-reliance 
and self-mastery in the spiritual world, those whom no temptation, no 
delusion, can induce to surrender the dignity of their intellect into the 
keeping of others. 


Consider the burning of cloth, heaped up before the very eyes of 
our motherland shivering and ashamed in her nakedness. What is the 
nature of the call to this? Is it not another instance of a magical 
formula ? The question of using or refusing cloth of a particular manu- 
facture belongs mainly to economic science. The discussion of the matter 
by our countrymen should have been in the language of economics. If the 
country has really come to such a habit of mind that precise thinking has 
become impossible for it, then our very first fight should be against such 
a fatal habit, to the temporary exclusion of all else if need be. Such a 
habit would clearly be the original sin from which all our ills are flowing. 
But far from this, we take the course of confirming ourselves in it by 
relying on the magical formula that foreign cloth is “impure”. Thus 


economics is bundled out and a fictitious moral dictum dragged into its 
place. 


Untruth is impure in any circumstances, not merely because it may 
cause us material loss, but even when it does not; for it makes our 
inner nature unclean. This is a moral law and belongs to a higher plane. 
But if there be anything wrong in wearing a particular kind of cloth, that 
would be an offence against economics, or hygiene, or aesthetics, but 
certainly not against morality. Some urge that any mistake which brings 
sorrow to body or mind is a moral wrong. To which I reply that sorrow 
follows in the train of every mistake. A mistake in geometry may make a 
toad too long, or a foundation weak, or a bridge dangerous. But mathe- 
matical mistakes cannot be cured by moral maxims. If a student makes 
amistake in his geometry problem and his exercise book is torn up in 
consequence, the problem will nevertheless remain unsolved until attacked by 
geometrical method. But what if the schoolmaster comes to the conclusion 
that unless the exercise books are condemned and destroyed, his boys will 
never realise the folly of their mistakes? If such conclusion be well- 
founded, then I can only repeat that the reformation of such moral 
weakness of these particular boys should take precedence over all other 
lessons, otherwise there is no hope of their becoming men in the future. 
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The command to burn our foreign clothes has been laid on us. I, 
for one, am unable to obey it. Firstly because I conceive it to be my 
very first duty to put up a valiant fight against this terrible habit of 
blindly obeying orders, and this fight can never be carried on by our 
people being driven from one injunction to another. Secondly, I feel that 
the clothes to be burnt are not mine, but belong to those who most sorely 
need them. If those who are going naked should have given us the man- 
date to burn, it would at least have been a case of self-immolation and the 
crime of incendiarism would not lie at our door. But how can we expiate 
the sin of the forcible destruction of clothes which might have gone to 
women whose nakedness is actually keeping them prisoners, unable to 
stir out of the privacy of their homes ? 


I have said repeatedly and must repeat once more that we cannot 
afford to lose our mind for the sake of the external gain. Where 
Mahatma Gandhi has declared war against the tyranny of the machine 
which is oppressing the whole world, we are all enrolled under his banner. 
But we must refuse to accept as our ally the illusion-haunted magic- 
ridden slave-mentality that is at the root of all the poverty and insult 
under which our country groans. Here is the enemy itself, on whose 
defeat alone Swaraj within and without can come to us. 


The Great Sentinel : Gandhi ° 


The Bard of Santiniketan has contributed to the Modern Review a bril- 
liant essay on the present movement. It is a series of word pictures which he 
alone can paint. It is an eloquent protest against authority, slave mentality 
or whatever description one gives of blind acceptance of a passing mania, 
whether out of fear or hope. It is a welcome and wholesome reminder to 
all workers that we must not be impatient, that we must not impose 
authority no matter how great. The Poet tells us summarily to reject 
anything and everything that does not appeal to our reason or heart. If 
we would gain Swaraj, we must stand for Truth as we know it at any cost. 
A reformer who is enraged because his message is not accepted must 
retire to the forest to learn how to watch, wait and pray. With all this 
one must heartily agree, and the Poet deserves the thanks of his country- 
men for standing up for Truth and Reason. There is no doubt that our 
last state will be worse than our first, if we surrender our reason into 
somebody’s keeping. And I would feel extremely sorry to discover, that 
the country had unthinkingly and blindly followed all I had said or done, 
I am quite conscious of the fact that blind surrender to love is often more 








6. Young India, 13 October 1921. 
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mischievous than a forced surrender to the lash of the tyrant. There is 
hope for the slave of the brute, none for that of love. Love is needed to 
strengthen the weak, love becomes tyrannical when it exacts obedience 
from an unbeliever. To mutter a mantra without knowing its value is 
unmanly. It is good, therefore, that the Poet has invited all who are 
slavishly mimicking the call of the carkhd boldly to declare their revolt. 
His essay serves as a warning to us all who in our impatience are betray- 
ed into intolerance or even violence against those who differ from us. I 
regard the Poet as a sentinel warning us against the approach of enemies 
called Bigotry, Lethargy, Intolerance, Ignorance, Inertia and other 
members of that brood. 


But whilst I agree with all that the Poet has said as to the necessity 
of watchfulness lest we cease to think, I must not be understood to 
endorse the proposition that there is any such blind obedience on a large 
scale in the country today. I have again appealed to reason, and let me 
assure him, that if happily the country has come to believe in the spinning 
wheel as the giver of plenty, it has done so after laborious thinking, after 
great hesitation. Iam not sure that even now educated India has assimi- 
lated the truth underlying the carkhad. He must not mistake the surface 
dirt for the substance underneath. Let him go deeper and see for himself 
whether the carkhé has been accepted from blind faith or from reasoned 
necessity. 


I do indeed ask the poet and the sage to spin the wheel as a sacra- 
ment. When there is war, the poet lays down the lyre, the lawyer his law 
reports, the schoolboy his books. The poet will sing the true note after 
the war is over, the lawyer will have occasion to go to his law books 
when people have time to fight among themselves. When a house is on fire, 
all the inmates go out, and each one takes up a bucket to quench the 
fire. When all about me are dying for want of food, the only occupation 
permissible to me is to feed the hungry. It is my conviction that India is a 
house on fire, because its manhood is being daily scorched ; it is dying of 
hunger because it has no work to buy food with. Khulna is starving 
not because the people cannot work, but because they have no work. 
The Ceded Districts are passing successively through a fourth famine, 
Orissa is a land suffering from chronic famines. Out cities are not India. 
India lives in her seven and a half lacs of villages, and the cities live upon 
the villages. They do not bring their wealth from other countries. The 
city people are brokers and commission agents for the big houses of 
Europe, America and Japan. The cities have cooperated with the latter 
in the bleeding process that has gone on for the past two hundred years. 
It is my belief based on experience, that India is daily growing poorer. 
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The circulation about her feet and legs has almost stopped. And if we do 
not take care, she will collapse altogether. 


To a people famishing and idle, the only acceptable form in 
which God can dare appear is work and promise of food as wages. 
God created man to work for his food, and said that those who ate 
without work were thieves. Eighty per cent of India are compulsorily 
thieves half the year. Is it any wonder if India has become one vast 
prison? Hunger is the argument that is driving India to the spinning 
wheel. Tie call of the spinning wheel is the noblest of all. Because 
it is the call of love. And love is Swaraj. The spinning wheel will “curb 
the mind”? when the time spent on necessary physical labour can be said 
to do so. We must think of millions who are today less than animals, 
who are almost in a dying state. The spinning wheel is the reviving 
draught for the millions of our dying countrymen and countrywomen. ‘‘Why 
should I, who have no need to work for food, spin ?’’ may be the question 
asked. Because I am eating what does not belong to me. Iam living on 
the spoliation of my countrymen. Trace the course of every pice that 
finds its way into your pocket, and you will realise the truth of what I 
write. Swaraj has no meaning for the millions if they do not know how 
to employ their enforced idleness. The attainment of this Swaraj is 
possible within a short time, and it is so possible only by the revival of 
the spinning wheel. 


I do want growth, I do want self-determination, I do want freedom, 
but I want all these for the soul. I doubt if the steel age is an advance 
upon the flint age. Iam indifferent. It is the evolution of the soul to 
which the intellect and all our faculties have to be devoted. I have no diffi- 
culty in imagining the possibility of a man armoured after the modern 
style making some lasting and new discovery for mankind, but I have less 
difficulty in imagining the possibility of a man having nothing but a bit of 
flint and a nail for lighting his path or his matchlock, ever singing new 
hymns of praise and delivering to an aching world a message of peace 
and goodwill upon earth. A plea for the spinning wheel is a plea for 
recognising the dignity of labour. 


I claim that in losing the spinning wheel we lost our left lung. We 
are therefore suffering from galloping consumption. The restoration of 
the wheel arrests the progress of the fell disease. There are certain things 
which all must do in all climes. There are certain things which all must 
do in certain climes. The spinning wheel is the thing which all must turn 
in the Indian clime for the transition stage at any rate, and the vast 
majority must turn for all time. 
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THE TAGORE-GANDHI DEBATE 


It was our love of foreign cloth that ousted the wheel from its 
position of dignity. Therefore I consider it a sin to wear foreign cloth. 
I must confess that I do not draw a sharp or any distinction between 
economics and ethics. Economics that hurt the moral well-being of an 
individual or a nation are immoral and therefore sinful. Thus the econo- 
mics that permit one country to prey upon another are immoral. It is 
sinful to buy and use articles made by sweated labour. It is sinful to eat 
American wheat and let my neighbour the grain dealer starve for want of 
custom. Similarly it is sinful for me to wear the latest finery of Regent 
Street, when I know that if I had but worn the things woven by the neigh- 
bouring spinners and weavers, that would have clothed me, and fed and 
clothed them. On the knowledge of my sin bursting upon me, I must 
consign the foreign garments to the flames and thus purify myself, and 
thenceforth rest content with the rough khddi made by my neighbours. 
On knowing that my neighbours may not, having given up the occupation, 
take kindly to the spinning wheel, I must take it up myself and thus make 
it popular. 


I venture to suggest to the Poet that the clothes I ask him to burn 
must be and are his. If they had to his knowledge belonged to the poor 
or the ill-clad, he would long ago have restored to the poor what was 
theirs. In burning my foreign clothes I burn my shame. I must refuse to 
insult the naked by giving them clothes they do not need, instead of giving 
them work which they sorely need. I will not commit the sin of becoming 
their patron, but on learning that I had assisted in impoverishing them, I 
would give them a privileged position and give them neither crumbs nor 
cast off clothing, but the best of my food and clothes and associate myself 
with them in work. 


Nor is the scheme of Non-cooperation or Swadeshi an exclusive 
doctrine. My modesty has prevented me from declaring from the house- 
top that the message of Non-cooperation, non-violence and Swadeshi is a 
message to the world. It must fall flat, if it does not bear fruit in the soil 
where it has been delivered. At the present moment India has nothing to 
share with the world save her degradation, pauperism and plagues. Is it her 
ancient Sdstras that we should send to the world? Well, they are printed 
in many editions, and an incredulous and idolatrous world refuses to look at 
them, because we the heirs and custodians do not live them. Before there- 
fore |can think of sharing with the world, I must possess. Our Non- 
cooperation is neither with the English nor with the West. Our Non-coope- 
ration is with the system the English have .established, with the material 
civilisation and its attendant greed and exploitation of the weak. Our Non- 
cooperation is a retirement within ourselves. Our Non-cooperation is a 
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refusal to cooperate with the English administrators on their own terms. 
We say to them, ‘“‘Come and cooperate with us on our terms, and it will 
be well for us, for you and the world’’. We must: refuse to be lifted off 
our feet. A drowning man cannot save others. In order to be fit to save 
others, we must try to save ourselves. Indian nationalism is not exclusive, 
nor destructive. It is health-giving, religious and therefore humanitarian. 
India must learn to live before she can aspire to die for humanity. The 
mice which helplessly find themselves between the cat’s teeth acquire no 
merit from their enforced sacrifice. 


True to his poetical instinct the poet lives for the morrow and would 
have us do likewise. He presentsto our admiring gaze the beautiful 
picture of the birds early in the morning singing hymns of praise as they 
soar into the sky. These birds had their day’s food and soared with rested 
wings in whose veins new blood had flown during the previous night. 
But I have had the pain of watching birds who for want of strength could 
not be coaxed even into a flutter of their wings. The human bird under 
the Indian sky gets up weaker than when he pretended to retire. For 
millions it is an eternal vigil or an eternal trance. It is an indescribably 
painful state which has to be experienced to be realised. I have found it 
impossible to soothe suffering patients with a song from Kabir. The 
hungry millions ask for one poem—invigorating food. They cannot be 
given it. They must earn it. And they can earn only by the sweat of 
their brow. ... 
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Tagore, like Ruskin, was of necessity a stimulus rather 
than an authority, an influence rather than a master. His 
readers are charmed, inspired, more than convinced. He 
isa moralist, an evangelist—not a philosopher or a man 
of science. ... 


Tagore and Gandhi 


B. NATESAN 


Rabindranath Tagore was born in 1861, and his birth centenary in May 
this year is a fit occasion for a reassessment of his works and his contribu- 
tion to the national cause. For over half a century, as poet and man of 
letters, he held an honoured place in the world of culture, while the award 
of the Nobel Prize in 1913 spotlighted his eminence and made him a world 
figure of no mean standing. It was just about this time—or to be more 
exact, in 1915—that Gandhi returned to India after a hectic and by 
no means unsuccessful public career in far-away South Africa. Gdandhi’s 
name had by then become a legend, as much by his queer ways of life and 
views as by his unconventional methods of political warfare. India, a 
subject country tied to the apron strings of England, found herself fighting 
for the freedom of countries in Europe and Africa. Allied statesmen like 
Woodrow Wilson and Lloyd George were filling the air with the thunder of 
their eloquence, extolling the virtues of democracy and self-determination. 
Herself not free, India was fighting freedom’s battle abroad. For her, it 
was a time of awakening and disillusionment. It is on record that one of 
the first things that Gandhi did on arrival in India was to seek Tagore’s 
guidance and familiarise himself with the Poet’s labours in Bolpur. Gandhi, 
it will be remembered, was born eight years later than Tagore and survived 
him seven years when his life was suddenly cut short by a fanatic’s bullet. 
Both remained fast friends to the end, vying with each other in demonstra- 
tions of affection and regard. Gandhi sought his “Gurudev’s” blessings? 


1. In moments of great stress aud strain Gandhi always thought of Tagore. Thus 
when he began his ‘fast unto death” on 20 September 1932, soon after his return from 
the Round Table Conference in London, Gandhi wrote to Tagore: ‘This is early 
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at every crisis, while Tagore’s homage? to ““Gandhi Maharaj” in prose and 
verse was unstinted. Yet there were fundamental differences in their out- 
look and methods of approach to problems of personal and political life. 
In fact, as Nehri® has pointed out, no two persons could be so different 
from one another in their make-up and temperament. ‘‘Tagore, the 
aristocratic artist turned democrat, with proletarian sympathies, represented 
essentially the cultural tradition of India, the tradition of accepting life in 
the fullness thereof and going through it with song and dance. Gandhi, 
more a man of the people, almost the embodiment of the Indian peasant, 
represented the other ancient tradition of India, that of renunciation and 
asceticism. And yet Tagore was primarily the man of thought, Gandhi of 
concentrated and ceaseless activity. Both, in their different ways, had a 
world outlook, and both were at the same time wholly Indian. They 
seemed to represent different but harmonious aspects of India and to 
complement one another.” 


Such differences in temperament and outlook are by no means accid- 
ental. They can be traced back to their heredity and upbringing. Tagore 
came of a family of writers and artists, of reformers and saints. One of his 
brothers was a celebrated artist who may be said to have founded the 
Bengal school of painting. His father was a devout Brahmo who spent 
most of his time as a recluse in his rural hermitage. Losing his mother at 
an early age he was brought up by home-teaching in the wisdom of the 
Upanisads and the lyrical fantasies and dramatic creations of KAlidasa. 
Gandhi, on the other hand, the son of a Dewan of an Indian state, had his 
regular schooling in Rajkot, like other boys of his age, and finished as an 
Inner Temple lawyer in England. He studied Thoreau and Tolstoy and 
Ruskin and imbibed their teachings. He shared his mother’s austere ways 
and strictly followed her injunctions to avoid flesh and wine, and cultivated 
a Spartan simplicity of life. I fancy his practical sense and shrewd under- 
standing of men, he inherited from his father who was, by all accounts, a 
successful administrator. 


morning 3 o’ clock of Tuesday. 1 enter the fiery gate at noon. If you can bless the 
effort, | want it. You have been to mea true friend, because you have been a candid 
friend often speaking your thoughts aloud. . . . [ will yet prize your criticism if your 
heart condemns my action. Iam not too proud to make an open confession of my 
blunder, whatever the cost of the confession, if I find myself in error. If your heart 
approves of my action I want your blessing. It will sustain me.’ Tagore’s telegram read : 
“It is worth sacrificing precious life for the sake of India’s unity and her social integrity. 
Our sorrowing hearts will follow your sublime penance with reverence and love’’. Gandhi 
acknowledged the ‘‘magnificent wire’. ‘“‘It will sustain mein the midst of the storm! 
am about to enter.” 

2. Inan article written in 1938 Rabindranath wrote: ‘‘Great as he is as a politician, 
as an organiser, as a moral reformer, he is greater than all these as a man, because none 
of these aspects and activities limits his humanity. This man seems greater than his 
virtues, great as they are.” 

3. The Discovery of India. 
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TAGORE AND GANDHI 


Even in appearance Tagore and Gandhi were as unlike each other as 
could be imagined. Tagore, with his Tennysonian profile, looked every 
inch a “royal” poet; while Gandhi the ascetic, looked his part as 
Churchill’s ‘half-naked fakir’—the veritable symbol of India’s teeming 
millions piteously sunk in poverty and degradation, from which it was his 
mission to save them. 


Tagore’s published verse and dramas, we are told, amount to 150,000 
lines or their equivalent; while his non-dramatic prose—novels, short 
stories, autobiography, criticism, and essays of many kinds—is more than 
twice as much ;' and there is a mass of uncollected material which is being 
periodically released through the Visvabhdrati Quarterly. Like all writers 
of varied interests he dabbled in politics, education and social reform. 
Scholar and recluse by temperament he had little taste for the rough and 
tumble of public life, and only on rare occasions did he find himself irres- 
istibly drawn into the fray. He figured in the Swadeshi movement of the first 
decade for a time—but only for a time and then went back to his books and 
meditation as quickly as he came out of it. Politics was not his natural 
element. Poet and dreamer he never took to politics seriously, but time 
and again, overwhelmed by the insult and insolence of British authority, he 
came out of his retirement with indignant denunciation of cruelty and 
injustice. But his interest in education and reform was more consistent and 
unwearied. Long before Gandhi came with his Basic education he had 
started his Santiniketan school for national education. In this work he was 
quite in his element, and thanks to his unwearied devotion to the cause, 
what was begun as an experiment in rural education has now blossomed 
into a full-fledged University. 


But Tagore, as I said, was primarily a poet and should be judged as a 
poet only; and asa poet he stands comparison with the top men of his 
age—Tennyson and Arnold and Robert Bridges, his later contemporaries in 
England. Who that has lived through the twenties of this century could 
forget the first, fine rapture with which we acclaimed the music and rhythm 
of Gitdnjali or the serenades of The Gardener? Whocould forget the spell 
of that enchanting Introduction with which W. B. Yeats discovered for us 
the glory of the Tagorean muse ? 


4. Edward Thompson: Rabindranath Tagore: Poet and Dramatist. 

5. ‘When Tagore ceases to bea poet and attempts a consideration of practical 
issues he ceases to be on firm ground but slips away into an insubstantial world of half- 
truths and unrealities : whereas in the role which was the only true one for him. . . that 
of a poet, he was always on firm ground, handling truth like a sword to pierce the illu- 
sions of the appearances of reality’—Ethel Manhin in Gandhi Marg, April 1958. 
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Then felt I like some watcher of the skies 
When a new planet swims into his ken. 








Who could resist the charm and excitement of verses such as these ? 


Thou hadst made me endless, such is thy pleasure. 
This frail vessel thou emptiest again and again, 
And fillest it ever with fresh life. 



























Or that other piece of exultation in life, more life and fuller, embodied 


in : 
Deliverance is not for me in renunciation ; 
I feel the embrace of freedom in a thousand bonds of delight. 
Surely, 


There is sweet music here that softer falls 
Than petals from blown roses on the grass. 


But Tagore, like other poets that we know, has had his vicissitudes of 
fame and neglect. Public taste like the weather changes from time to time— 
‘‘new arts, new raptures, new desires stir the new-born souls of men, and 
new fingers smite new-fashioned lyres’’.6 And so the old enthusiasm can- 
not last. But now that Tagore has held his own asa classic we have no 
doubt that the centenary will mark a revival of interest in the old 
master, and a wider and a more balanced appreciation of the poet will 


emerge. 


I said that Tagore was no politician but that now and again he 
stepped out of “this ivory tower of poety and song” to protest against 
British repression. This is what he wrote to Lord Chelmsford the Viceroy 
when renouncing his Knighthood, soon after the Amritsar tragedy in 1919 
(his words have a prophetic ring) : 


The accounts of the insults and sufferings undergone by our 
brothers in the Punjab have trickled through the gagged silence, 
reaching every corner of India, and the universal agony of indignation 
roused in the hearts of our people has been ignored by our rulers— 
possibly congratulating themselves for imparting what they imagine as 
salutary lessons. .. . Knowing that our appeals have been in vain 
and that the passion of vengeance is blinding the noble vision of 
statesmanship in our Government, which could so easily afford to be 
magnanimous as befitting its physical strength and moral tradition, 


6. Edmund Gosse. 
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TAGORE AND GANDHI 


the very least that I can do for my country is to take all consequences 
upon myself in giving voice to the protest of the millions of my 
countrymen surprised into a dumb anguish of terror. The time has 
come when badges of honour make our shame glaring in 
their incongruous context of humiliation, and I for my part wish to 
stand shorn of all special distinction, by the side of those of my 
countrymen who, for their so-called insignificance, are liable to suffer 
a degradation not fit for human beings. 


But Tagore was a humanist and his heart beat in sympathy for 
oppressed mankind, anywhere and everywhere. In 1938 Japan overran 
China with fire and sword in the name of “liberation” and the advent of a 
“new order’. Tagore had learnt of the bombing of Chinese women and 
children and the desecration of ancient temples and Universities ‘as 
a means of saving China for Asia’. And when his Japanese friend, Poet 
Noguchi, coolly asked him to commend this civilizing mission to the 
Chinese, he grew indignant and wrote in reply : 


You are building your conception of an Asia which would be 
raised on a tower of skulls. Ihave, as you rightly pointed out, 
believed in the message of Asia. But I never dreamt that this 
message could be identified with deeds which brought exultation 
to the heart of Tamurlane at his terrific efficiency in 
manslaughter. 


I speak with utter sorrow for your people. Your letter has hurt 
me to the depths of my heart. I know that one day the disillusion- 
ment of your people will be complete, and through laborious centuries 
they will have to clear the debris of their civilization wrought to ruin 
by their own war-lords run amok. They will realize that the aggres- 
sive war on China is insignificant compared to the destruction of the 
inner spirit of chivalry of Japan which is proceeding with a ferocious 
severity. ... 


Do you seriously believe that the mountain of bleeding corpses 
and the wilderness of bombed and burnt cities that is everyday 
widening your two countries is making it easier for your two people 
to stretch your hands in a clasp of everlasting friendship ? 


This superb flame of anger, commented his biographer Edward Thompson, 
seems to be unsurpassed for brightness and fierce ardour. 


Nor can we forget his last testament, his death-bed message as Nehri 
says, which he gave to the war-torn world, when India, awakened but dis- 
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illusioned, stood on the brink of despair panting for freedom but powerless 
against alien aggression. The demon of barbarity, he wrote with unwonted 
passion, “thas given up all pretence and has emerged with unconcealed 
fangs ready to tear up humanity in an orgy of devastation. From one end 
of the world to the other the poisonous fumes of hatred darken the atmos- 
phere. The spirit of violence which perhaps lay dormant in the psychology 
of the West, has at last roused itself and desecrated the spirt 
of man.” 


And then came those prophetic words the fulfilment of which, 
so sudden and startling, could not have been foreseen by the Poet 
himself : 


The wheels of fate will some day compel the English to give up 
their Indian Empire. But what kind of India will they leave behind! 
What stark misery! When the stream of their centuries’ administra- 
tion runs dry at last, what a waste of mud and filth they will leave 
behind !. I had one time believed that the springs of civilization would 
issue out of the heart of Europe. But today when I am about to quit 
the world, that faith has gone bankrupt altogether... . Today we 
witness the perils which attend on the insolence of might ; one 
day shall be borne out the full truth of what the sages have pro- 
claimed: “By unrighteousness man prospers, gains what appears 
desirable, conquers enemies, but perishes at the root’’. 


These occasional outbursts of indignation, coming from a poet of his 
stature, carried their own weight, as a warning to aggressors and an inspir- 
ation to his conntrymen. But his real work chiefly lay in his published 
books which, in quality as in volume, are second to none. In variety 
of interest and fertility of invention he ranks with the masters of the 
Victorian age. As Frederick Harrison said of Ruskin’, Tagore ‘“‘was 
of necessity a stimulus rather than an authority—an influence rather than a 
master. ... His readers are charmed, inspired, more than convinced. He 
is a moralist, an evangelist—not a philosopher or a man of science. But the 
union of marvellous literary power, with encyclopaedic studies of Nature 
and Art, both illumined with burning enthusiasm as to all things moral and 
social, combined to form one of the most fascinating personalities of the 
century.” 


ot 


Now Gandhi's values, like Tagore’s, were essentially spiritual, but he 
7. Quoted by Edward Thompson in his Tagore: Poet and Dramatist. 
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TAGORE AND GANDHI 


was no poet or dreamer like him : he was an intensely practical person, not 
above the strife but profoundly involved in it, not in terms of conflict but of 
ahimsa®, Gandhi was always inthe thick of the fight—his non-violent 
fight. He was with the peasants of Champaran, on the spot, in their fight with 
the planters; he was with the factory workers in AhmedabAd in their fight 
with the mill-owners; he personally led the volunteers in the historic Dandi, 
march ; he was with the people in the heart of the city during the “great 
Calcutta killing’, sharing their sufferings and exhorting them to behave ; he 
went on a pilgrimage of mercy to the afflicted areas of East Bengal in quest 
of peace and goodwill. Where people suffered from the effects of cyclone 
or flood, he was there, with his healing counsel, day in and day out, 
in unwearied service. He did not spare himself. He threw himself into the 
nation’s struggle for freedom, at every level, now with the representatives of 
Government, now with the leaders of the people, unsparing in his efforts to 
improve the lot of the masses. And the people trusted him and followed 
him, as they trusted and followed the Bodhisattva of old. 


This is no place to discuss the philosophy and technique of Gandhi’s 
political activities any more than we can attempt an adequate appraisal of 
Tagore’s poetry in a short article on the poet’s relations with Gandhi. We 
must content ourselves with a brief resume of their reactions to each other’ 
views in regard to national reconstruction. 


When Gokhale said that public life must be spiritualised he could not 
have anticipated its implications in Gandhi’s mind. Gandhi was not exactly 
a Victorian Liberal. He evolved a political and social philosophy of his 
own, compounded of the teachings of Ruskin, Tolstoy and Thoreau. He 
held that the Sermon on the Mount is a practical guide to every-day life, as 
much to individuals as to society at large, and that truth and ahimsd are as 
much the end as the means to that end. The end is an extension of the 
means, and peace should be sought only through non-violence. Gandhi, 
said Ernest Barker, ‘“‘could mix the spiritual with the temporal and could be 
at the same time true to both’’. 


Holding with Ruskin (with Tolstoy and Thoreau as well) that the life 
of the tiller of the soil and handicraftsman is the life worth living, Gandhi 
had urged his countrymen to take to the spinning wheel ; and to give it its 
emergent place in the economy of the nation’s life, he had coupled it with 
the winning of Swaraj. Many intellectuals, including Tagore, could see no 
connection between the carkhé and Swaraj. Edward Thompson in his life 
of Tagore records that when Gandhi visited the poet at Jorasanko he asked 
the poet “‘to use the carkhaé for half an hour daily”, “for the sake 


8. Ethel Mannin in Gandhi Marg, April 1958. 
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of example’. The poet’s artist-nephew Abanindranath Tagore who was 
also there with C. F. Andrews said, ‘““Why for only halfan hour? Why 
not for eight and a half hours if it will help the country ?”’ Tagore was not 
convinced. To another prominent leader of Non-cooperation he put the 
question, did he seriously believe that six months turning of the carkha 
would bring Swaraj? He was answered, “‘I do not believe in anything 
more than Ido inthat”. Rabindranath retorted that if somebody came 
and told him that three days’ worship of the feet of a panda would get him 
into heaven, the worshipping might be a trifle, but he would certainly refuse 
to enter a heaven so obtained. A Swaraj won by six months of 


carkha turning was not worth having; it was too mechanical 
and simple. 


Gandhi's contention was that to millions of half-starved people who 
suffer from want of work and wages for half the year after harvest time 
spinning is a useful occupation, it will put some money into their pockets 
and save them from idleness and ennui. As the mass of the people take 
their cue from the so-called upper and middle classes the latter could set a 
wholesome example. Gdndhi’s call gave momentum to this home industry. 
Indeed, Tagore’s Swadeshi and Gandhi’s boycott of 1921 gave such a fillip 


to the weaving industry that Indian mills have displaced Lancashire and 
saved many crores for the nation. 


Swadeshi was only one aspect of a comprehensive program of national 
reconstruction which Gandhi had inaugurated. He aimed at the reform and 
uplift of Indian life in every sphere. As we have noticed the use of 
Swadeshi goods and the revival of village Industries improved the economic 


condition of the country, and the boycott of foreign goods aided the growth 
of industry on modern lines. 


When at the call of Gandhi non-cooperation was in full swing and the 
burning of foreign cloth spread like wild fire in 1921 the Poet felt it his duty 
to call a halt to this orgy of ‘“‘hatred” and “negation”. He called it a mis- 
leading gospel and lashed out against the country-wide “craze of blind 
obedience to the leader’’ and deplored the mass hysteria which could count- 
enance “the burning of cloth heaped up before the very eyes of our 
motherland shivering and ashamed at her nakedness’’. 


GAandhi’s rejoinder to this criticism is a classic in its terseness and 
simplicity. He hailed the Poet asa “great sentinel’? warning the readers 
against blind obedience and slave mentality. Gandhi would like them to 
follow him not blindly but with clear understanding. He would scorn the 
idea of giving to the poor the discarded things that were best burnt up. The 
poor have their pride no less than their patriotism and it would be insolent 
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TAGORE AND GANDHI 


to offer them the things you reject as unfit for your wear. Who are you to 
go about patronising in a superior way, as if the poor had lost their soul and 
their honour ! 


Romain Rolland called Tagore’s manifesto a poem of sunlight, and 
Gandhi’s answer under the caption ‘“‘The Great Sentinel’? made him think 
of a Bodhisattva of pity who had given up poetic flights in order to live 
among the disinherited. ‘Here was the misery of the world rising before 
the dream of art and crying, ‘Dare deny me existence?” It did not let 
Gandhi rest, it made him advise the poet in all solemnity: Let Tagore spin, 
like the others, let him burn his foreign clothes. That is the duty today. 
God will take care of the morrow. 


a= 


Men like Tagore and Gandhi, though their main activities are neces- 
sarily confined to the limits of their own country, really belong to the world 
at large. Tagore in particular, by his extensive travels and contacts, was a 
kind of unofficial ambassador of India. He had a truly international out- 
look, serving as a sort of bridge for the exchange of cultures between the 
East and West. Gdandhi, more at home in his homeland, laboured for an 
India of his dreams which would serve as a model for the rest of the world. 
His experiments in satydgraha were for all the world to follow. Even his 
aggressive nationalism, broad-based on truth and non-violence, was 
singularly free from the taint of narrowness. ‘I do not want my house to 
be walled in on all sides, and my windows to be stuffed”, he wrote 
to Tagore. “I want the culture of all the lands to be blown about 
my house as freely as possible. But I refuse to be blown off my 
feet by any.” 


Only the other day Professor Heuss of West Germany, speaking in 
Delhi, paid a well-merited tribute to Mahatma Gandhi and Poet Tagore, 
two names which, he said, were outstanding in the spiritual and political 
history of India, because they have become symbolicai for the Indian nation 
and have, over and above this, transformed the world we live in. 


It is a tremendous blessing of fate, he concluded, that through 
these two men the creative power of the Indian nation in the moral 
and cultural sphere was made manifest to a world which for a myriad 
of reasons is undergoing a radical transformation of individual as well 
as social consciousness, where give-and-take appear in constant alter- 
nation, now as a fruitful gift and now perhaps as a hidden danger. 
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Book 


Reviews 


Hans Freund. The Balanced Life. 
New York. Philosophical Lib- 
rary. $ 4.50. 


Marjorie S. Harris. Francisco 
Romero—On Problems of Philo- 
sophy. New York. Philoso- 
phical Library. $3.75. 


These two books will be of some 
interest to those who wish to study 
Gandhian thought in a wider con- 
text of philosophical discourse. 
Professor Freund’s ‘‘essay in ethics” 
considers the problem of the good 
life, the solutions suggested by tradi- 
tional theories in the West, and 
further attempts to provide a fresh 
synthesis. Professor Harris provides 
an.account of the contributions made 
by Francisco Romero, a_ leading 
thinker of Latin America, to the 
central concerns of philosophy. 
Both are extremely lucid in their 
exposition and raise a few important 
issues even if they do not offer us 
any startlingly original ideas or come 
to any profound and indisputable 
conclusions. 


Professor Freund is less interested 
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in the differences between ethical 
traditions than in the vast area of 
agreement among “‘civilized”’ people 
about a common response to the 
moral question as expressed in the 
cultural pattern by which they live 
and for which they are ready to die. 
He gives us a chart of six types of 
desire, broadly grouped under two 
heads, ‘“‘world-centred”’ and “‘self- 
centred’. He is concerned to give 
a shopping list of the essential ingre- 
dients of a life indicating human 
fulfilment before considering diffe- 
rent recipes based on varying pro- 
portions of the ingredients and 
different methods of combining 
them. He then distinguishes between 
major and minor areas of confiict 
and we thus pass from a culinary 
approach to a mechanistic notion of 
equilibrium between competing 
tendencies. He is perceptive in his 
account of the conditions of inward 
conflict. especially between creative 
and re-creative desires and between 
world-centred and self-centred urges. 
Conflict is inevitable, in his view, 
owing to the process of conditioning 
that stresses certain desires to the 
comparative exclusion of others and 
also due to the inherent inconstancy 
of all of them. Western religion, in 
particular, has been aware, according 
to Professor Freund, of the conflict- 
producing aggressiveness of the self- 
centred desires under the name of 
temptation, and its classic illustra- 
tion is to be found in the record of 
the temptations of Jesus after his 
baptism by John the Baptist. 


Control of conflict is. secured 
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only when the world-centred desires 
obtain enough reinforcement to resist 
the onslaught of self-centred inte- 
rests. Reason presents man with a 
clear vision of the consequences and 
implications of alternative actions 
between which he must choose in a 
given conflict. Man’s measure of 
control over instincts and pressures 
determines the area of his moral 
freedom, but this is always limited 
over a long period of time. The 
moral question is defined as the pro- 
blem of the best solution of man’s 
inward conflicts. Three major types 
of theories are then considered. 
Hedonism proclaims a principle of 
moral discrimination that puts the 
highest preference upon an action 
from which the maximum possible 
pleasure may be derived. Humanism 
of the Greek variety, Platonic and 
Aristotellian, places highest prefe- 
rence upon the pursuit of man’s 
creative desires and Judaeo-Christian 
ethics concentrates on man’s “religi- 
ous and fellowship desires”’. Profes- 
sor Freund then usefully elaborates 
these theories, supporting himself 
with a number of quotations from 
the texts of the dominant thinkers. 
The three major or paradigmatic 
theories are naturally regarded as 
mutually exclusive, when taken as a 
whole, and yet there are large areas 
of human conduct where they 
entirely agree. A further distinction 
is now introduced between interme- 
diate and final values, between the 
inner core and the outer shell of 
human goodness. His recipe is the 
unity of communion, fellowship and 
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which is made the 


creativeness, 
basis of a moral law, “a formula 


for the balanced life”. He then 
suggests that morality appears as a 
“limit concept’, an approachable 
but unattainable ideal. He then 
considers the role of education and 
the causes of the imbalance in con- 
temporary society. Western man 
still suffers, in his view, from the 
consequences of the one-sided em- 
phasis which has been traditionally 
placed on one or another aspect of 
the moral life, from the Greek 
worship of reason to the obsessions 
of our own day. 


All this is pleasantly familiar 
stuff and worthy of precise, even 
heavy-handed, re-statement, but 
Professor Freund’s failure to dis- 
tinguish between moral psychology 
and moral philosophy gives his 
entire work more therapeutic than 
theoretical value. It is no doubt 
tempting and pedagogically useful 
to provide tidy schema and a mecha- 
nistic account of the moral life. But 
Professor Freund does not consider, 
let alone question, the presupposi- 
tions about human nature that 
underlie his model, which is essen- 
tially Hobbesian and Cartesian, 
although it includes ritual references 
to the early Greek and the Judaeo- 
Christian traditions. Man need not 
be regarded asa curious complex of 
desires, responding to the pulls and 
pressures within and outside him in 
ways that inevitably produce per- 
sisting distortions of personality. 
Man, as a moral agent, capable of 
making choices, decisions and 
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appraisals, is an ever-changing and 
an elusively growing entity. The 
connection between his mental and 
moral awareness has been penetrat- 
ingly discussed in Professor Hamp- 
shire’s recent book on Thought and 
Action. Further, while mechanistic 
models invite comparisons between 
men and machines, organic models 
involve a consideration of the simi- 
larities and differences between men 
and animals, but in the end, as 
Feuerbach so clearly saw, the rela- 
tion between man and God (or 
Nature) affects not merely our 
theological and metaphysical beliefs 
but also our ethical convictions. 
Professor Freund’s book is a praise- 
worthy preface or proem rather than 
an adequte introduction to the 
crucial problems of ethics. 


Professor Harris gives us much 
more to think about in her account 
of Romero’s searching enquiries into 
the basic assumptions and trend of 
development of Western thought. 
The crisis of our time is due, in his 
view, to the failure of man to under- 
stand himself; we are given the 
Fichtean dictum that the kind of 
philosophy which a man espouses 
depends upon the kind of man he is. 
This is Romero’s main concern “in 
his prize-winning work, Teoria del 
Hombre. He is more preoccupied 
with real problems than with the 
systems which ignore them. The age 
of system-making is, in any case, 
over; the philosopher must now 
deal with problems unfettered by a 
preconceived scheme into which his 
findings must fit. His criticisms of 
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the Cartesian system are shrewd but 
his attack on all systematic thinking 
is much less convincing. It is as 
though we were to discard the New- 
tonian world-picture in modern 
science and then fondly imagine that 
the Einsteinian model of Relativity 
does not involve a new world-view, 
a form of facile optimism wearing 
the mask of theoretical modesty 
which some early Einstienians were 
wont to affect, but which Einstein 
himself disavowed in his neglected 
letter to Viscount Samuel in the 
latter years of his life. And yet 
Romero’s main conviction that he 
who knows only philosophy does 
not even know philosophy is repea- 
tedy reaffirmed in the Indian tradi- 
tion and was significantly shown by 
Gandhi in our own time. 


The coming of Comtean posi- 
tivism to Argentina, as Professor 
Lewis points out, resulted in new 
philosophical developments but 
these in turn were superceded by 
Ortega y Gasset’s contribution in the 
twenties to the creation of a new 
climate of thought in Latin Ameti- 
can philosophy. Even more than 
Gasset’s influence, according to 
Romero, the crucial influence, at 
least in Argentina, was that of 
Alejandro Korn, a physician and 
a philosopher who was the direc- 
tor of a hospital for the mentally 
il. For Korn, “the Philosopher 
of Liberty’, the central pro- 
blem of philosophy is the person 
and the essence of the person is 
liberty. The essential in man is his 
constitutional rebellion againrt any 
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compulsion, as much against that 
which comes from without as against 
that born with him. Korn’s thought 
was evidently a much-needed con- 
tribution to an intellectual climate 
that was seriously inhibited by the 
tyrannical hold of the cast-iron 
categories of Roman Catholicism, in 
its crudest and most uncompromising 
form. The spiritual offspring of 
Korn, a Latin American Camus, is 
perhaps the Cuban Revolution, an 
explosive and unsparing event of 
momentous significance in that 
unhappy segment of our globe. 


Romero’ contrasts philosophy 
with science in so far as the former 
can dispense with all presuppositions, 
which the latter can never wholly 
discard. As the leading disciple of 
Korn, Romero shares the Comtean 
conviction that all men are colla- 
borators in the search for truth. 
The Greek word for the human 
person alludes to the mask which 
covers the face of the actor. When 
the spiritual person, according to 
Romero. covers the changing flow of 
impulses and appetites of the indivi- 
dual, it is not placing a fiction over 
reality but a most high reality over 
another of lesser dignity. At the 
centre of spiritual activity is the 
will ; the spiritual attitude reduces 
itself to a bundle of spiritual acts 
and the will to realize these acts is 
the nucleus of the person. This will 
is not a Schopenhauerian striving 
for something vague and undefined, 
a “fundamental unholiness’” and 
unrest, but a will that is determined 
to bring into being values. The 
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spiritual activity is volitional rather 
than rational. 


Romero believes that the diffe- 
rent ages have their own souls, their 
requirements, and even a sort of 
obscure program which they try to 
fulfil. Just as Descartes viewed the 
human being as autonomous in the 
area of knowledge, so did the Refor- 
mation and the Natural Rights 
movement view him as autonomous 
in the religious and political fields. 
But eighteenth-century rationalism 
was tied too firmly to reigning con- 
cepts. The universalism of that 
uniquely fertile age was bedevilled by 
a desire to omit nothing and to 
classify everything, sniffing at all 
corners. Romero gives us a powerful 
portrait of Leibniz who proposed to 
provide an alphabet of all human 
thought. Unlike Descartes and 
Spinoza, Leibniz did not break with 
the past. His dream of bringing into 
being an enlightened, harmonious 
community that would be relieved 
of drudgery by means of technical 
advances was, according to Romero, 
a noble one, despite its apparent 
failure as a contemporary project. 
The peak of Leibniz’s reputation is 
still to come, when more of his 
voluminous writings will have been 
published. 


In the classical systems, the plan 
of the system came first and the 
data were squeezed into this plan, 
thus neglecting important problems. 
System makers are compared by 
Romero with Cervantes’ nobleman 
who, upon finding that he did not 
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have a helmet, fashioned one out of 
cardboard, thus running the risk of 
being defenceless before an enemy. 
It is less important for a philoso- 
pher to create an artificial system 
than to battle with the highest 
enigmas, such problems as substance, 
liberty, reality, and life. Romero’s 
criticism of systems and his exalta- 
tion of life’s experience are similar to 
Vinoba Bhave’s plea in his intro- 
duction to Mashruwalla’s Gandhi 
and Marx. He said that ‘‘the war of 
words created by scholarly systems 
does not contribute to clarification 
of ideas or narrowing down of 
differences, but only creates more 
confusion. Therefore, it is much 
better to allow thought to work 
freely than to beat and drive and 
shut it up into the rigidity of a 
system.”” But Romero, although 
severely critical of system makers 
and anxious to concentrate on 
real problems, regards Descartes, 
Spinoza and Leibniz as the three 
greatest rationalists of the modern 
age. Descartes had a messege for 
his own time, Spinoza had a message 
for the future and Leibniz had a 
message for all time. 


Romero’s criticism of Cartesian 
reason is that it is immanentist, i. e. 
it introspects in order to reach the 
truth, and secondly, that in this 
process reason arrives at a concept 
of matter such that matter is viewed 
as bare identity, as that which has 
not within itself the possibility of 
becoming. However, reason needs 
the aid of the will if truth is to be 
attained. But, on the whole, the 
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achievement of Descartes in the 
epistemological field is compared to 
that of Kant on the ethical plane. 
He emphasised the supreme impor- 
tance of each man as a free, res- 
ponsible being, as a repository of 
truth, in so far as human beings are 
capable of such attainment. The 
Romantic reaction to ‘‘one-eyed 
reason” is regarded as historically 
useful but less relevant to our own 
age. To Romero, the ‘minimal 
man”’ is an intentional conscious- 
ness, and knows himself as subject, 
and is, therefore, able to name, to 
communicate and to judge. A further 
type of objectification involves a 
synthesis of the common characte- 
ristics of objects, the formulation of 
general concepts. Man’s life is 
neither an arbitrary occurrence nor 
a simple historical flux as it exhibits 
purposiveness. The human commu- 
nity is made up of beings marked 
by intentionality. It becomes a 
human society when its norms and 
ends are most clearly established, 
through a tradition that does not 
engender traditionalism. Unlike the 
intentional act which characterizes 
natural man, the spiritual act is 
transcendental and enlarges the sub- 
ject. Man is essentially dual, both 
intentional and spiritual, the former 
making him a self-centred individual, 
the latter enabling him to become a 
creative person. The spiritual is 
characterized by objectivity, univer- 
sality and freedom. Maturity brings 
some reconciliation of the two com- 
ponents, in men as well as in groups. 
Hobbes’s lurid picture of a state 
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made up of men who are merely 
intentional beings can only lead In 
practice to perpetual conflict and to 
slavery. Romero’s golden rule is 
that we must ‘‘so act that the direc- 
tion of our acts concurs with the 
essential direction of reality”. This 
simple model, which is vulgar and 
not merely vulnerable, leads Romero 
to contrast Oriental with Occidental 
man so as to make the partisan 
point that for the latter, unlike the 
former, transcendence is not an act 
of denial of the self or passive resig- 
nation. We are then given a total 
theory of culture, resting on three 
pillars—the ontological, the epis- 
temological and the axiological. The 
goal of all culture is to establish the 
sovereignty of the spirit. 


Romero compares the current 
crisis with that at the end of afiti- 
quity and that at the end of the 
Middle Ages. Today, man is better 
off in that he knows that he is sick 
and seeks a remedy. The ‘‘downfall 
of man and culture” is not catastro- 
phic. The principal reason for the pre- 
sent crisis is not only the failure to 
know oneself but also the lack of a 
widely accepted world view, ‘‘enter- 
tained by all members o° the Occi- 
dental family”. Today, there is a 
danger that the basic traits of the 
West are developing in undesirable 
ways, that individualism may lead 
to too much detachment from what 
concerns all, that activism may 
eventuate in political and industrial 
conflicts, and that intellectualism 
cannot effectively cope with irra- 
tionalism. The extrovertish Occi- 
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dental wishes to occidentalize the 
world ; instead, he must see the 
world as made up of different peoples 
with diverse cultures, underlying 
which there is an essential unity of 
the human spirit. Today, each man 
has come to look upon himself as the 
promoter and protagonist of history. 
Romero now envisions a new huma- 
nism, and believes that democracy 
should be extended beyond the 
political field in order to be adequate 
to the concrete human needs. The 
crisis today is ominous in so far as 
it is a crisis of will and effort, of 
intelligence and responsibility. The 
cure is also presented in the form of 
vague and obvious generalities. The 
purpose to be achieved is “fa new 
social understanding, an _ active 
ethical attitude which tends to the 
harmonious welfare of all and the 
stimulation in all of reanimated, 
democratic sentiments of equality, 
respect for the person, and the con- 
tinual exercise of liberty”. Science 
and democracy are calls to be rea- 
sonable and to recognise the dignity 
of man. This is what the West, 
unlike the East, has incarnated, and 
its unique affirmation is that “the 
human being who is intelligent and 
moral is a person’. Unique claims 
are thus founded on_ universal 
truisms. The outcome of Romero’s 
searching investigation of intellec- 
tual history and of his fresh app- 
roach to the role of the philosopher 
and of the study of concepts is sadly 
disappointing. Romero is still a 
provocative pedagogue rather than 


a penetrating philosopher. 
R. I. 
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M. K. Gandhi. My Non-Violence. 
Compiled and edited by Sailesh 
Kumar Bandopadhydya. 1960. 
Ahmedabad. Navajivan Publish- 
ing House. 376 p. Rs 5.00. 


Truth and non-violence are as 
old as the hills, said Gandhi, and 
added with a touch of modesty, ‘All 
I have done is to try experiments in 
both on as vast a scale as I could”’. 
Indeed they are the twin pillars on 
which rested the entire framework 
of his life and work. They are in 
fact, as Gandhi held, the two sides 
of the same coin. Non-violence is 
not to be the exclusive prerogative 


of saints and samnyjdsins_ for 
the salvation of their souls, 
but a way of life for the 


common man in his day-to-day 
dealings. It ought to be the normal 
life of communities as well as 
nations. That was what Gandhi was 
preaching all his life. Nay more. 
He showed from time to time how it 
could be applied effectively to the 
solution of problems facing large 
groups of men and nations. As 
problems arose he met them with 
his non-violent technique, and the 
ways and means he adopted he 
expounded in his weekly comment- 
aries on current affairs in Young 
India and Harijan But like much 
that he wrote they are of more than 
ephemeral interest and worth study- 
ing at leisure. 


The Navajivan Publishing House 
has already published a collection of 
such articles in two volumes—Non- 
Violence in Peace and War—covering 
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over a thousand pages. But there is 
need for a compact and handy 
volume on the basic thoughts of 
Gandhi on the essentials of non- 
violence. And this is supplied by 
Sti. Bandopadhyaya in the present 
book, complete with preface and 
index. 


The Editor’s selections from 
Gandhi’s weeklies cover a period of 
eight and twenty years, from 1920 
to 1948—a period of hectic activity 
and political turmoil at home and 
abroad. The world had scarcely 
recovered from the cataclysm of the 
first Great War in the second decade 
of the century before it was faced 
with the crisis culminating in the 
second World War. Gandhi's 
weekly comments on national and 
international events, with his usual 
stress on non-violence, drew world- 
wide attention though they failed to 
have marked effect on international 
affairs. But his undoubted influence 
in changing the pattern of the Indian 
struggle for freedom, and the dis- 
illusionment following the great war- 
to-end-war. could hardly have failed 
to provoke second thoughts among 
world statesmen. Added to it, the 
havoc caused by the dreaded wea- 
pons of modern science has to a 
great extent turned men’s attention 
to the futility of war and alerted 
them to a sense of the realization of 
the possibilities of an alternative to 
a war of annihilation. While non- 
violence was a principle with Gandhi 
it served the cause as a policy and 
tactics of non-violent war as well. 
It claimed not the total sacrifice of 
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the man on the field but the mini- 
mum suffering of a maximum num- 
ber of people, ensuring effective 
propaganda on a vast scale. 


There is one feature that is 
recurrent through these pages which 
we can ill afford to ignore. Gandhi 
was no visionary, he described him- 
self as a practical idealist. He was 
no arm-chair philosopher. He did 
not cut himself adrift from the daily 
problems and struggles of his fellow- 


men and content himself with for- 


mulating his philosophy of non- 
violence. ‘‘Whatever he has written 
in this respect was first experimen- 
tally proved by him.” When 
he was asked what business 
he had, as a confirmed pacifist. to 
offer his services at the time of the 
Boer War and the Zulu Revolt, and 
later to play the role of a self- 
appointed recruiting Sergeant in the 
War of 1914, he frankly confessed : 


I lost no occasion of serving the 
Government. Two questions 
presented themselves to me dur- 
ing all those crises. What was 
my duty as a citizen of the 
empire as I then believed myself 
to be, and what was my duty 
as an out-and-out believer in the 
religion of ahimsd—non-violence? 
I now (November 1921) know 
that I was wrong in thinking that 
I was a citizen of the empire. 
But on those occasions I did 
honestly believe that in spite of 
many disabilities that my country 
was labouring under, it was 
making its way towards freedom, 
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and that on the whole the 
Government from the popular 
standpoint was not wholly bad, 
and that the British administra- 
tors were honest though insular 
and dense. Holding _ that 


view, I set about doing 
what an Englishman would 
do in the circumstances. I was 


not wise or important enough to 
take independent action. 


But his position in 1939 was 
altogether different. He stoutly 
refused to have anything to do with 
the war-effort himself, and straight 
away called on his countrymen to 
stand aloof. Of course he had 
nothing in common with Hitler, and 
he totally rejected his methods. He 
sympathised with the Allied aims 
but would by no means cooperate 
with them. How was this consistent 
with his previous record ? Gandhi’s 
answer is unambiguous. 


At the time of writing I never 
think of what I have said before. 
My aim is not to be consistent 
with my previous statements on 
a given question, but to be con- 
sistent with truth as it may pre- 
sent itself to me at a given 
moment, The result has been I 
have grown from truth to truth. 
I have saved my memory an un- 
due strain, and what is more, 
whenever I have been obliged to 
compare my writing even of fifty 
years ago with the latest, I have 
discovered no inconsistency bet- 
ween the two—there is an under- 
lying and abiding consistency 
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between the two seeming incon- 
sistencies. 


An out-and-out apostle of non- 
violence, Gandhi always made it 
plain that in the event ofa choice 
between cowardice and violence he 
would not hesitate to choose the 
latter. His non-violence came out of 
his strength— what he called the non- 
violence of the brave. As a journa- 
list Gandhi touched public life at 
many points - with the same sureness 
and incisiveness. One is glad to 
find resuscitated in these pages 
writing that so stirred and moved us 
in those days when “to be young 
was very heaven’”—his much dis- 
cussed letter to Hitler, his historic 
“Quit India” speech of August 1942 
and his last Will and Testament in 
which he outlined his vision of a 
new Lok Sevak Sangh rising out of 
the ashes of the old Congress which 
had finished its work—the liberation 
of India from the British yoke. 

B.N. 


K. R. Kripalani (ed.). All Men are 
Brothers ; Life and Thoughts of 
Mahatma Gandhi as Told in His 
own Words. Introduction by Dr 
S. Radhakrishnan. First Edition. 
1960. Ahmadabad. Navajivan 
Publishing House. 263 p. Rs 3.00. 


This is a cheap edition of the 
Unesco publication designed to pay 
homage to both the person and the 
writings of one whose spiritual in- 
fluence is not confined to India. It 
was in November 1956 that the 
Unesco session in Delhi adopted a 
resolution authorising “‘the Director 
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General to arrange for the publica. 
tion of a book containing selections 
from Gandhi’s thoughts preceded by 
a study of his personality”. The 
work was entrusted to Sri. K. R. 
Kripalani, Secretary of Sahitya 
Akademi, who has done the job with 
admirable skill and competence. 
Appropriately enough Dr Radha- 
krishnan furnished an Introduction 
describing the main features of the 
Mahatma’s philosophy and his in- 
fluence in furthering friendship and 
understanding between peoples of 
different eountries. The Navajivan 
Publishing House, owning the copy- 
right of Géandhi’s writings have, 
with Unesco’s permission, issued 
this new Indian Edition witha view 
to making it available to a wider 
public. 


The book comprises twelve 
chapters starting with Gandhi's 
Autobiography in seventy pages. 
Gandhi’s life was rooted in India’s 
tradition and he touched life at every 
level. His distinction lay in the fact 
that, like Socrates, he was not con- 
tent with merely preaching the 
“good life’ but living it as well. 
An ounce of practice is better than 
a ton of precepts. Sri. Kripalani gives 
his readers some idea of the working 
of Gandhi’s mind, the growth of 
his thoughts and the technique he 
adopted to enforce his teaching. He 
has adopted a novel and effective 
method of presenting the thesis in 
Gandhi’s own words. The selections 
are made with discrimination and 
care and are so linked together as to 
produce a flowing narrative of sus- 
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tained interest. As might be expected 
the rest of the chapters are devoted 
to topics of perennial interest to 


Gandhi: ‘“‘Self-discipline’’, ‘‘Inter- 
national Peace”, ‘Man and 
Machine’’, ‘‘Poverty in the Midst of 
Plenty”, ‘“‘Democracy and _ the 
People”, ‘‘Education”, ‘“Women” 


etc. Gandhi affirmed that he was 
no visionary but a practical idealist ; 
but, as Dr Radhakrishnan says, he 
was the first in human history to 
extend the principles of non-violence 
from the individual to the social and 
political plane. “‘With the increased 
velocity of modern changes we do 
not know what the world will be a 
hundred years hence... but years 
may go their way, yet the great 
principles of satya and ahim«d, truth 
and non-violence, are there to guide 
us. They are the silent stars keep- 
ing holy vigil above a tired and 
turbulent world.” 

How skillfully the Editor has 
compiled the chapters will be evident 
to anyone who observes the sequence 
and cogency of the extracts from 
different places tacked on to give 
unity and completeness to the thesis. 
The ‘‘Autobiographical’’ section, for 
instance, closes with the appropriate 
words of Gandhi on martyrdom and 
rebirth and the like. 

I do not want to die... 

of a creeping paralysis of my 

faculties—a defeated man. An 
assassin’s bullet may put an end 
to my life. I would welcome it, 
but I would love above all to 
fade out doing my duty with my 
last breath... . 
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Even if { fall a victim to an 
assassin’s bullet, I may deliver up 
my soul with the remembrance of 
God upon my lips... (without) 
a word of anger or abuse against 
my assailant at the last moment. 


I am not aching for martyr- 
dom, but if it comes my way in the 
prosecution of what I consider 
to be the supreme duty in defence 
of the faith I hold...I shall 
have earned it. 


How prophetic! Had he any pre- 
monition of the impending fate ? 


And then, observe how deftly 
Sri. Kripalani puts these words at the 
end of the ‘Autobiographical’ 
section, and how fitting they are. 


I do not want to be reborn. But 
if I have to be born, I should be 
born an untouchable, so that I 
may share the sorrows, suffering 
and affronts levelled at them, in 
order that I may endeavour to 
free myself and them from that 
miserable condition. 


The Visvabharati Quarterly. Silver 
Jubilee Issue. August 1960. 
Santiniketan. 330 p. Rs 10,00. 


The Visvabharati, as a journal 
founded by Rabindranath, was en- 
dowed with a distinctive personality 
and character, which the successive 
Editors, Krishna Kripalani and 
Kshitis Roy, have maintained un- 
impaired. The Silver Jubilee number 
(May 1935—April 1960) which has 
been published on the eve of the 
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Poet’s birth centenary year is a 
volume fully reflecting the hopes of 
a humanist, ‘“‘that India should once 
again become . . . a meeting place of 
the East and West... where each 
culture while maintaining its indivi- 
duality learns to appreciate and assi- 
milate, where possible, the best in 
others”. The Visvabhdarati is a symbol 
of the vision and courage of one 
who understood to demonstrate 
“that loyalty to one’s own culture is 
perfectly compatible with hospitality 
to others”’. 


The plan was to present under 
one cover the best and the most 
representative of the writings and 
illustrations that have appeared in 
the Jast hundred issues. The selec- 
tion, on the score of merit, is no 
easy matter if the Special Number 
is to be kept within the bounds of 
the size contemplated. One can 
well understand the Editor’s diffi- 
culty in face of the wealth of mate- 
rial from which to choose. 


Rabindranath’s own writings in 
the Visvabharati and those on him 
are purposely excluded as they are 
reserved for one or more Centenary 
volumes. The idea is to cover as 
wide a range of subjects of general 
cultural interest as the Quarterly 
deals with normally ; and secondly, 
to include as many contributors as 
possible to represent the various 
countries and cultures, in keeping 
with the aims and objects of the 
journal. This task is accomplished 
with excellent judgement. 

B. N. 
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S. K. Dey. Community Development 
(Volume One: The Quest; Volume 


Two: A ovement is Born), 
1960. Allahabad. Kitab Mahal. 
194 p. each. Rs 7.50 each. 


One has a strange feeling of un- 
reality when one first glances through 
these two volumes by the Minister 
for Community Development in the 
Government of India. Part of this 
is perhaps due to the unusual style 
in which large parts of the volumes 
have been written. The author him- 
self admits that the language is 
‘unfamiliar’? and ‘‘personal’’—but 
why it should have been so he does 
not say, except that it ‘‘could not be 
helped”. But if one is not greatly 
disheartened by this unfortunate first 
impression and plods on, the un- 
reality wears off, the purple patches 
recede into the background, the 
poetry gives place to  straightfor- 
ward prose and, almost suddenly, 
you begin to sense around you a 
great deal of the kind of informa- 
tion, argument and interpretation 
that only the man at the helm of 
affairs can purvey. In the end, 
when you put the books aside, you 
feel a certain exhilaration at the 
disarming candour with which the 
author has dissected and laid bare 
the failings and foibles, no less than 
the achievements, of the Commu 
nity Development program in India. 
What you mistook for fatuous 
ramblings turn out to be two delight 
fully purposive and jargon-free little 

volumes, which everyone who has 
the welfare of our village communi 
ties at heart should care to read. 
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Here are some samples of what 
the book has in store for the careful 
reader: “This unholy combination 
of the patvari-cum-circle-officer-cum- 
tehsildar raj on one side, the absentee 
landlord, the money-lender, the 
shopkeeper and the petty contractor 
in the middle, and the counterfeit 
leaders who impose themselves on 
the people, are going to constitute 
the most formidable of hurdles.”’. . . 
“No people in the world have in- 
dulged more in the polemics of what 
is good and what is bad, of the 
potential divinity of the human per- 
sonality. Our history confirms that 
these polemics led but to the starva- 
tion of the soul and body both. 
Only a few thrived as pirates and 
parasites. In our new approach to 
the people we chose, therefore, to 
talk through deeds rather than 
words.”’. . . ‘‘We have hardly touch- 
ed the fringe of self-reliance such as 
could manifest itself in the growing 
institutions of the people.”’. . . “We 
have only one Extension Officer, at 
best half-baked, to take care of a 
population ranging from 60,000 to 
100,000 in a block. We have one 
gram-sevak for about 1,500 families. 
... By no stretch of imagination 
can the best gram-sevak by himself 
tackle more than 100 to 150 
families.” M. 


M. K. Gandhi. Economic and Indus- 
trial Life and Relatins (Three 
Vols). Compiled and edited by 
V. B. Kher. Ahmedabad. Nava- 
jivan Publishing House. Vol I 
Rs 3. 50; Vol. II Rs 4; Vol. Ill 
Rs 3. 
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Gandhi’s writings in Young India 
and Harijan are a great and inex- 
haustible quarry from which have 
been dug up and fashioned a num- 
ber of books on a variety of themes 
by the Navajivan Publishing House. 
Politics, economics, industry, agri- 
culture, education, religion and re- 
form, health and hygiene—every 
conceivable topic was handled by 
the Mahatma, in his own inimitable 
way, in the course of forty years of 
strenuous writing. Of course he 
wrote with special reference to con- 
ditions in India, and what he wrote 
was a running commentary on con- 
temporary events. But Gandhi 
always wrote with a view to wider 
appeal, and there is so much of per- 
manent value in it and of value to 
the rest of the world that we wel- 
come this new addition to such com- 
pilations. 


People outside India are apt to 
think of Gandhi as a political leader 
or a spiritual teacher and social re- 
former, as his influence as such was 
more evident and perceptible. But 
we in India know how intimately he 
was connected with industrial and 
labour problems and how effective 
was his voice in settling disputes be- 
tween owners and workers. In the 
three volumes before us Kher has 
brought together Gandhi’s writings 
on socio-economic and industrial 
problems scattered over newspapers 
and periodicals of several decades, 
and presented them in an intelligible 
and systematic way so as to serve as 
a useful guide to all those who seek 
inspiration and enlightenment from 
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Gandhi for a solution of these pro- 
blems. Much thought and care have 
gone into the making of this book 
which must have entailed enormous 
labour. Gandhi’s ideas, as the ideas 
of every dynamic thinker, have 
doubtless undergone changes from 
time to time, through all his un- 
changing faith in the fundamentals 
of life. And this collection, as Sri. 
Shankarlal Banker says in his fore- 
word, enables one ‘“‘to note the 
developments that have taken place 
in his ideas in the course of the 
manifold activities in which he 
participated during his lifetime’. 


This is not the place to discuss 
Gandhi’s whole philosophy of eco- 
nomics or his particular method of 
applying his principles to practice. 
Kher has done this task with admir- 
able judgement. The first volume in- 
deed is devoted to the discussion of 
the goal and the pathway to the 
non-violent socialism of Gandhi’s 
conception The second deals with 
the economic teachings of Gandhi, 
mainly concerned with the pattern of 
organization and production, khddi 
and village industries and so on. The 
third is concerned with his views on 
agrarian and industrial conditions 
and relations: conditions of work 
and living, on strikes and picketing, 
and generally on peaceful resolution 
of agrarian and industrial conflicts. 


Not the least valuable of Kher’s 
compilation is his own introduction, 
a thorough and luminous exposition 















of Gandhi’s ideas in 113 pages. As 
far as possible Kher uses Gandhi's 
words. as a vehicle of his thought, 
selecting and stringing together “his 
gems of thought scattered in differ- 
ent books and corners’. 


In this number... 


Svami Agehananda Bharati (Dr 
Leopold Fischer), teaches Sanskrit 
and Philosophy in the University of 
Washington ; author of The Ochre 
Robe (Allen & Unwin)... Vinobi 
Bhave ... D. V. Gundappa, Hono- 
rary Secretary of the Gokhale Insti- 
tute of Public Affairs, Bangalore... 
T. K. Mahadevan, journalist and 
writer ; former Editor of United Asia 
(Bombay)... Ethel Mannin, well- 
known English novelist and writer 
... J. Mirelman, Jewish traveller and 
writer; has visited India...B. 
Natesan, formerly of Indian Review 
(Madras)... Robert Steele, Assistant 
Professor in the Communication 
Arts Division of Boston University 
... Esme Wynne-Tyson, author of 
two historical studies on Christianity. 








Whither India ? 


The second instalment of contribu- | 
tions to this Symposium is to be’ 
seen in this issue. We hope to) 
publish further contributions in 
the coming issues and readers are 
welcome to write to us commenting 
on the contributions, —EDITOR. 
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